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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE history during July of the great Economic World Confer- 
ence, held, under the auspices of the League of Nations, at the 
Geological Museum, South Kensington, London, 
England, can be briefly told. It has been a 
fiasco, and a fiasco of such a very resounding 
kind that the man in the street hopes that his rulers have 
learned some wisdom about these dangerous affairs. Ordinary 
people never expected anything to emerge from this gathering 
of 66 countries, all with greatly varying interests. They quite 
realized that it had been summoned to flatter the megalo- 
mania of the Prime Minister, and their humble but earnest 
hope was that it would not do much harm. Why the press in 
Great Britain continues to hail these huge international 
gatherings with enthusiasm is very difficult to understand, 
unless it is that, in hard times, newspapers crave for free copy. 
There was a significant difference in the way the assembly 
of the Conference was greeted by the daily press, nearly all 
the organs of which acclaimed it, and the monthly Reviews 
who were mostly, whatever their politics, sceptical of results. 
As the daily press is written, edited and owned by men of 
shrewd abilities, there must be some trade reason why they 
they are willing to make their papers look silly by backing 
certain losers. The daily press is no doubt a day-to-day busi- 
ness, but it must now and then take a view a week or so ahead, 
unless it is prepared ultimately to be totally disregarded. 
The Conference was certain to fail, and everyone knew this, 
yet both public men and daily papers boosted the affair. 
Why? This is a matter that completely mystifies the man 
in the street, and leads some people to believe in international 
“plots,” and such like. Now that the Conference has failed, 
it is easy to put the blame for the breakdown on the U.S.A., 
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but the U.S.A. is what it always was, and the blame lies 
with the people who so persistently insist on regarding 
Americans as if they had the same code and standard as 
Englishmen or Scotchmen, Canadians or Australians. They 
are, as a matter of fact, as different as possible from all these 
people, and they have very little in common with them but 
a language which resembles English. 


THE history of the breakdown is quite simple. Different 
nations wanted totally different things, as it was always 
evident they would, and the President of the 
United States of America wanted to make a 
splash in America by showing how “ God’s own Country ” 
could smack the face not only of Great Britain (that has been 
done so often that it almost ceases to be entertaining), but 
all Europe. Every proposal made in London was bludgeoned 
by Mr. Roosevelt, who ordered his own delegates to refrain 
from discussing every aspect of economics as it came up for 
consideration. War debts were excluded from the start, 
and as each new subject was raised, an order to refuse to 
discuss was sent from Washington or wherever the President 
might be. So often did Mr. Roosevelt apply himself to 
‘“‘ downing ”’ the Conference whenever it began to stir, that 
a wag remarked that the President’s only idea in continuing 
discussions was to get someone to “ hold him up so I can hit 
him again.”’ We hope now that the general public sees the 
true value of the crawl that takes Mr. MacDonald across 
the Atlantic. Our Ministers have been pretty quiet under the 
prodigious snubbing they have received, only Mr. Thomas 
uttering the cries of a man whose corns have been trodden on. 
We wish that we could believe in the teachableness of the 
mandarins. They learned nothing from the Great War, not 
even the necessity of having an army and a navy. Their inter- 
course with other nations through the League of Nations 
appears to leave them more unfitted than before to understand 
foreigners, Geneva providing a distorted view of the world. 
Even the failure of the gathering at South Kensington will 
probably not give them the wish to avoid repeating the affair. 
The public has learned a lot, but have the Ministers ? 
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Lest people should think we are unfair in our view of what 
has occurred, let us take the Government’s own account 
of the Conference given by Mr. Neville Chamber- 


- soil lain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, an abso- 
History es lutely candid man, on Monday, July 10, to the 


House of Commons. On this occasion Mr. 
Chamberlain described the decline and fall of this last bit of 
international folly, and he described it lucidly. ‘‘ The Con- 
ference started under auspicious conditions,” agendas, experts, 
all were provided. The President of the United States, “in 
his message made it clear that he, himself, was in favour of 
an early meeting.” In his message on disarmament to 54 
heads of States, Mr. Roosevelt said :— 

“The World Economic Conference will meet soon, and must come 
to its conclusions quickly. The world cannot await deliberations 
long drawn out. The Conference must establish order in place of the 
present chaos by the stabilization of currencies, the freeing of the flow of 
world trade, and international action to raise price levels. It must 


supplement individual domestic programmes or economic recovery 
by wise, considered international action.” (Our italics.) 


The 54 heads of States took this to mean what it said, and 
the Conference met on June 12. The Prime Minister knew 
that the delegates did not mean to make London their perma- 
nent home, so on the fourth day, the Conference split into 
two Commissions, Economic, and Monetary and Financial. 
They in turn appointed a great many sub-committees, and 
these in their turn each appointed various sub-sub-committees, 
and for about ten days everyone was full of all the bustle 
that attends such gatherings. Then the question of stabiliza- 
tion ‘‘ loomed,”’ and the absolute differences of national inter- 
ests began to show. Some countries were inflators, some 
countries were deflators. The dollar was being heavily 
manipulated. No agreement could be reached on stabiliza- 
tion, the Bankers were able to agree, but not the Governments. 
The gold countries pressed for stabilization, or, failing that, 
a “joint declaration.” There was a “long and somewhat 
difficult negotiation over the declaration,” a document was 
agreed on, however, which was made public, and which it was 
hoped might be confirmed by the various governments. 
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‘““THaT declaration,” said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘I must say, 
seemed to me to be a pretty innocuous document. There were 
a few general principles, but so far as any 
operative part of it was concerned, it was prac- 
tically confined to a declaration that the 
respective governments would do what they could to check 
speculation in the exchanges.” That declaration was rejected 
by the American President. Mr. Chamberlain very properly 
did not comment on the insolence and ill-breeding of the form 
of the rejection, but he went on to state that the pronounce- 
ment seemed to the representatives of the gold standard 
countries ‘‘ to make it impossible for them usefully to discuss 
any longer at the Conference either those questions which had 
been referred to the Monetary and Financial Commission, or 
those questions which dealt with tariffs, prohibition and other 
weapons which could be used against a depreciated foreign 
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currency. .. . The United Kingdom delegates, faced with 
these facts . . . consulted . . . with the representatives of 
the British Dominions.” <A quelque chose malheur est bon, 


the egregious behaviour of the U.S.A. drove us to discuss 
matters with Mr. Bennett, Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. 
Bruce, Minister for Australia ; Mr. Forbes, Prime Minister of 
New Zealand; and General Smuts, representative of South 
Africa. Mr. Chamberlain did not indicate the trend of the 
talk. He did not refer to the great difficulties of Canada, half- 
way between the sterling groups and the American dollar, 
but he said that after their discussion with the Dominions the 
British Government who “had brought a large number of 
statesmen from all parts of the world” felt that they must 
endeavour to keep the Conference going. They therefore 
decided to ask the Conference as a whole to agree to continue 
some part of the work. The gold standard countries thought 
continuance useless. That was the position on July 10. After 
this, orders to refuse to discuss whatever was presented to 
the Conference were rained by Mr. Roosevelt on his unfor- 
tunate representatives, and, as we go to press, the Conference 
is meeting in order to adjourn indefinitely. 


THE failure of the Conference was foreseen by ordinary out- 
siders from the word “ go. 
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prised, apparently, are our own Ministers. Mr. Chamberlain 
was candour itself :— 

Looking back over the course of events, one 
cannot help feeling that if we had known before- 
hand what was going to happen, that might have 

made some difference to our view as to the desirability of calling 

the conference at the time when it was called. JI do not think 
we could have foreseen beforehand that events would have taken this turn. 

(Our italics.) 

The only surprise is that Ministers should be able to be sur- 
prised. We accept Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that he and 
his colleagues did not foresee what would happen. This is 
indeed only too obvious, but he must not say that they could 
not have foreseen. The fact is that countless people did 
foresee, and said they foresaw the total failure of the Economic 
Conference, and if Mr. Chamberlain wants to know how they 
foresaw, we can only say that it was by thinking for a few 
minutes. There was a story in the Manchester Guardian on 
July 15, which shows that even that strongly conferentious 
paper is learning wisdom. Their London correspondent has 
found out why these huge gatherings don’t work— 


The Ministers’ 
Surprise 


The sub-committee which is dealing with the regulation of sugar 
production consists of, let us say, twenty-three nations concerned in 
that business. The committee, according to the story, started well, 
quickly got to work, and agreed unanimously to a schedule of restric- 
tion of production, with, of course, exceptions in special cases. The 
question of the special cases was then gone into, and it was discovered 
that there were twenty-three special cases. Each exception was made 
on strong grounds, and they were all different. 

That is the whole thing in a nutshell, only the mere men in 
the street had guessed that this would happen, and did not 
wait until after it had occurred to see it! They had read— 
and applied—history. Is it asking too much that our Cabinet 
Ministers and their huge expensive staffs should occasionally 
do the same ? 


We have seen how the Conference broke down under its own 
weight, as it was bound to do. Experience shows that the 

, range of human affairs cannot be usefully 
en Setstin expanded beyond a certain point. When men 
try for too large a share over the “ principalities and powers ”’ 
the result is chaos and the loss of man’s existing dominion. 
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The story of the vaulting ambition of national leaders is not 
anew one. ‘Time and again they have tried to assume powers 
they could not control. The story of the Tower of Babel 
stands as an eternal lesson. After the Flood men said to 
each other :— 


‘ 


‘. . . let us build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach unto 
Heaven ; and let us make us a name. . . And the Lord said, Behold the 
people is one . . . and now nothing will be restrained from them which 
they have imagined to do. . . So the Lord scattered them abroad from 
thence upon the face of all the earth... ” 

And as the usurpation of the highest powers was treated in 

those far-away times, so it has been treated ever since. The 

men who since the war have had the presumption to think 
that they could create a new heaven and live on a new earth 
needed to be reminded of the story of the Tower of Babel. 

This lesson has been theirs with a vengeance. During June 

and July our pocket “ world organisers ”’ have had a series of 

sets-back that have made the more candid among them wince. 

Mr. Thomas exclaimed that “ no responsible statesmen ”’ had 

ever had such a rebuff. Mr. Thomas had better read history. 

Irresponsible men, assuming the title of responsible statemen, 

have had rebuffs ever since the first chief of a savage tribe 

thought he could control the tides and the winds, or the storm. 

Mr. Thomas’s colleagues have the most ancient lineage, they 

are the spiritual heirs of the builders of Babel. 


No country has been placed in a more difficult position by 
the summoning of the Economic Conference, and by the turn 
things have taken, than Canada. The Cana- 
dians owe vast sums to the States, from 
whence much of the money for their develop- 
ment has come. They have put up a gallant fight, largely by 
means of protection, against being absorbed by their powerful 
neighbours, and it should never be forgotten that French 
Canadians have been a strong element on the right side in this 
struggle. When Great Britain went off gold, Canada was 
stretched between the gold policy of the U.S.A. and the 
Sterling policy of the British Isles. We need hardly point 
out that had the matter of an Empire currency been tackled 
at any time, and, even last year at Ottawa had the British 
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Government put forward any monetary policy which could 
have been adopted in the dependent Empire and India, and 
have extended to Australia and New Zealand, Canada’s posi- 
tion would have been very different to what it is now. The 
Canadian dollar is the only real difficulty in creating an Empire 
currency. This difficulty could be overcome by good-will 
and statesmanship ; but it has never been tackled by British 
Statesmen. Canadian public men since 1903 have never 
found on this side a truly Imperial Government willing to 
deal with Imperial affairs, and only very rarely anyone 
at the Colonial Office who understood overseas problems, 
and who desired to strengthen Imperial ties, or had any know- 
ledge of how to do this. Our delegates to Ottawa were, some 
of them, well meaning, others were definitely against closer 
Imperial co-operation. All were ignorant of the problems 
they had to tackle, and the Ottawa Conference only succeeded, 
in so far as it did succeed, by dint of Canadian drive. The 
British delegates were driven over every inch of the road by 
Mr. R. B. Bennett. It is evident that he has once more 
endeavoured to take hold, and that he and other Dominion 
statesmen are using their present opportunity to try to get 
some matters of Empire economic organization on to a rather 
better footing. All we can say is, more power to them. They 
are up against a British Government prepared to accept slave- 
produced timber from Russia in preference to Canadian 
timber, and butter from the Soviets, produced, God knows 
how, by starving and verminous workers, in preference to the 
superlatively good and hygienic butter made in our own 
Dominions by clean, contented and well-paid British folk. 


THE French think things out more clearly than we do. They 
had no great hopes of the Economic Conference, while they 
knew that the Disarmament Conference con- 
stituted a grave danger to the peace of the 
world. They heaved a sigh of relief when the 
latter adjourned and they welcomed Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
recent discovery that the French Army is the main preserve 
of European peace. An article in the Debats of July 5 
expresses the French view of these international gatherings :— 
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“ The great international gatherings which were intended to create a 
new diplomacy have had disturbing results. They have succeeded in 
destroying the old usages which formerly enabled countries to evade 
collisions and which made it easy either to compromise or to realise 
differences. This celebrated international co-operation has however 
merely led to complete incomprehension between the peoples, without 
temper or politeness. This does not seem to be a gain to civilisation.” 


The article goes on to speak of the “‘ Imperial edict ”’ sent to 
the world by the United States at the Economic Conference. 


““ We are accustomed to think of America as a great people, young, 
enterprising, adventurous, having a taste for danger and for gambling. 
. . . Our friendship does not prevent us from saying that she is doubly 
mistaken both in using the expressions she employs and in presuming 
to impose on others the ideas that she fancies to be new, and which are 
old illusions. A mistake, even when committed by the U.S.A., remains 
a mistake and does not diminish even when it becomes peremptory.” 


Nothing could be more moderately expressed. We do not 
suppose that Mr. Roosevelt will be affected by French mode- 
ration. He has used the Economic Conference entirely for 
the consolidation of his own political position at home. He 
has insolently rebuked all Europe amidst the cheers of his 
own people, who mistake cheek for power. The moral is that 
Europe should cease to run after the U.S.A. We need a 
Monroe doctrine for this continent. 


RecENT Indian troubles and their legacy of serious unrest 
were largely the result of weak government. Lord Irwin’s 
disastrous Viceroyalty left the position of 
Great Britain in her greatest dependency 
weaker than it had been since the outbreak 
of the Mutiny. He left India nearly two years ago, and 
Lord Willingdon succeeded him. During the time the new 
Viceroy has been in office he has shown himself to have some 
grasp of the essentials of native administration, and he 
has, with the help of British and Native Civil Servants 
and of the police, restored order. No one who is not in touch 
with India realises the tension under which the British 
community has been living since the outbreak of murder and 
anarchy (which has recently largely been controlled) first 
started. Every restaurant, where Englishmen eat, has to 
be specially guarded ; theatres and cinemas in many districts 
are wired from top to bottom all over the galleries so as to 
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prevent bombs being thrown on to the stalls. Even when 
playing games the Briton has to be armed, Anglo-Indians on 
leave in England wear a leather pad sewn inside their flannels 
to prevent the revolver, which never leaves them in India, 
from rubbing a hole. No race less stolid could have borne 
this appalling strain for all these years, but the very stolidity 
of our people has been against redress, for there has been no 
grumbling and no outcry. Much of the press in England, nearly 
all, takes its riding orders either from our Government or from 
the Gandhists, and has not reported the hard and dangerous 
life lived by our fellow countrymen in India. Public opinion 
would be stirred by this, the White Paper might be endan- 
gered! It is said that the strain is now less owing to 
more control and to the better understanding of Indians 
shown by the present Viceroy. Certainly the great 
peninsular is quieter, and the Raj, by refusing to compromise 
with rebels, is more respected than in the days when Lord 
Irwin indulged Gandhi by making pacts with him, and allowed 
him to appear almost naked at Government House. 


THE agitator Gandhi has been for some time out of the 
limelight and this is, no doubt, distressing to him. The 
: , revious Viceroy was always willing to hel 
onl Saget him to the ps of the as onl he wi 
recently made an effort to get there with the help of the 
present Governor-General. This has not worked, and the 
story of the affair is worth telling. The Congress Party 
held a Conference at Poona on July 13-14. The delegates 
showed signs that Congress Indians are getting tired of the 
civil disobedience campaign, now that it does not attract so 
much attention as formerly, and that their paymasters are 
beginning to jib at finding money for agitation that is not 
producing its former effect. It was evident, before the meet- 
ing opened, that a considerable number of the delegates were 
sick of a movement where there was less financially to be 
made than formerly, and from which glory was departing. 
The Gandhists of the British press announced that Gandhi 
would “ lead ” the movement away from “ civil disobedience.” 
What happened was quite different. On the second day of 
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the meeting Gandhi proposed that individual disobedience 
should be substituted for mass disobedience. It is obviously 
much easier to finance “100 tried followers” to ‘ continue 
the movement” than to keep the whole Congress party in 
good spirits—and in funds. We are only allowed to know 
what the Gandhists choose to tell us, but it is evident that 
this disreputable agitator found his following less docile than 
formerly, and he had to save “ civil disobedience,” which was 
within sight of being abandoned, by suggesting on July 14 
that he should make some sort of pact, some arrangement, 
with the Viceroy, which in his colossal insolence he called 
‘“‘an honourable agreement.” Gandhi asked for full powers 
to ‘‘ treat ’’ with Lord Willingdon. 


ArtEeR Gandhi had succeeded in preventing the Congress 
Party’s Conference from calling off civil disobedience (“a 

triumph for Mr. Gandhi,” according to the 
gm Times Bombay Correspondent), he telegraphed 

to the Viceroy’s Secretary to ask for an inter- 
view “with a view to exploring possibilities of peace.” 
But Lord Willingdon knows that he is getting peace without 
the help of Gandhi and by the only method by which peace 
can ever be obtained in the East, namely by a firm hand 
over the rebellious and a refusal to palter to agitators. 
He, therefore, refused the interview in a letter, the text of 
which was telegraphed by Reuter from Simla on July 17. 
It was read in the House of Commons on July 18. 

“His Excellency has directed me to say that if circumstances 
were different he would gladly have seen you, but it would seem that 
you are opposed to the withdrawing of civil disobedience except on 
conditions, and that the interview you seek with His Excellency would 
be for the purpose of initiating negotiations with the Government 
regarding these conditions. It also appears to have been decided 
that unless Congress reaches a settlement with the Government as 


the result of such discussion civil disobedience will be resumed on 
August 1. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to remind you that the position of the 
Government is that civil disobedience is wholly unconstitutional, and 
there can be no compromise with it, and that the Government cannot 
enter into any negotiations for its withdrawal. It is within the power 
of Congress to restore peace by withdrawing on its own initiative the 
civil disobedience movement. 
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“As, however, Congress is not willing to take that action, an 
interview with His Excellency would be to no purpose.” 

Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking in the House of Commons on 

July 17, fully endorsed the attitude of Lord Willingdon, 

to whom the thanks of all those who wish to preserve India 

should go for his sensible and firm reply to an insolent 
suggestion. 


LET no one suppose that, although things are better, there 
is no trouble in India. In the same issue of the Z'imes 
as reported “a triumph for Mr. Gandhi,” 
there was an account of two _ speeches 
made by Sir John Anderson, the Governor of 
Bengal. He spoke at Dacca on July 14, replying to an 
address presented to him, and he spoke of the condition of 
India in relation to crime :— 


The Governor said that violent crime dacoities had trebled and 
robberies had doubled in 1931 compared with 1920. ‘‘ The more furtive 
crimes of dishonesty, burglary, and theft and crimes committed by 
single individuals are now half the figures at which they stood in 1919 
and 1920, but crimes demanding the organization of open violence 
have much increased. After all, one cannot day in and day out preach 
wholesale disobedience of the law and contempt of all constituted 
authority to the illiterate masses or immature young men forced to 
abandon their studies prematurely and yet expect them to differentiate 
between the laws they will and will not obey. If you sow the wind of 
disobedience you must expect to reap the whirlwind of crime.” 


And he ended this speech by saying that the figures for 
1933 showed that there were “definite indications that the 
corner has at last been turned.” In his second speech he 
warned his hearers that people in England had been very 
much disturbed by Indian criminal disorder— 


Crime and 
the Future 


Anybody watching at all closely the proceedings of the Joint Select 
Committee could not but be impressed, he said, by the volume and 
sincerity of the misgiving which recent events in Bengal had created 
in the minds even of men who otherwise would have favoured the most 
liberal measure of autonomy for Bengal. 

That is perfectly true. Even those who were inclined at 
one time to give India “self government” without much 
inquiry as to whether the Europeanization of Eastern states 
would greatly benefit them, are now very doubtful about 
the whole affair. That the interests of England should be 
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sacrificed in favour of those of any other country is a very is 1 
attractive proposition to many people, but that British will 
interests should be abandoned in order that India should wh« 
once more become a seething anarchy of warring peoples, be 
unable to defend themselves, either against internal crime or are 
external banditry, is less to the liking even of anti-Imperialists. real 
acti 
THE Central Office of the Conservative Party put forward 
all its strength at a meeting in London, held at the Friends’ Lor 
_ House, Euston Road, on June 28. The selec- anx 
a tion of this hall was due to its size, as it was 

thought necessary, for the credit of the Con- “Gr 
servative members of the Government, that as many as - 
possible of those willing to support them should be available res| 
to vote down the malcontents. The meeting was well organ- Dav 
ised for this purpose and proved that when Ministers’ personal aske 
positions, and not the mere interests of Conservatism, are con 
at stake, the Central Office can be exceedingly efficient. On | ,._ 
this occasion, as on others, the Conservative Ministers did of ¢ 
not accept the challenge of their policy, quite the reverse, shor 
they refused to discuss it ; they relied upon Fabian tactics, com 

engineered by the chief Fabian, Mr. Baldwin, who spoke first, to 
after listening to the stirring notes of ‘“‘ He’s a jolly good illite 
fellow.” It has been said that no leader ever inspired less Neh 
enthusiasm or had collected more votes of confidence than ado, 
Mr. Baldwin. This occasion was staged once more to give the 
him the illusion of popularity in his party. In his speech he Con 
said one thing of moment. It was this :— Pag 
When it (the Joint Select Committee) makes its report, the Govern- | said 
ment will then have to decide what legislation they should introduce, coul 

and the moment anything concrete comes, then, of course, this great . 
body will anxiously scrutinize what it is, and when that time comes you poli 
and I will naturally take counsel together. feeli 
Now if this meant that Conservative opinion would be con- Cars 
sulted before legislation was introduced that would be a very ill (I 
valuable pledge. The Central Office must have been thor- to . 
oughly frightened before Mr. Baldwin was put up at the disr 
beginning of the meeting to give an assurance that sounded so for | 
like a promise to consult opinion before taking any decision. rs 
ns 


From old experience we are afraid that what it really means 
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is that legislation will be introduced and another meeting 
will be held afterwards, tightly packed with “ safe” people, 
who will be summoned to say “yes” to whatever may 
be proposed. The Central Office know the game they 
are playing. The ordinary Conservative as yet has hardly 
realized it, even although he is very worried about his party’s 
action. 


LorpD LLoyD moved the motion which expressed “ grave 
anxiety ’’ at the Government’s proposals to transfer at the 

present time responsibility at the centre of 
Pron Government in India. He spoke, as always, 

y ; . ‘ 

admirably, and with a deep sense of his 
responsibility. The motion was seconded by Sir William 
Davison. Sir Thomas White moved the amendment, which 
asked that Conservatives “should not come to any final 
conclusion on the matter until the Joint Select Committee 
...has.. . made their recommendation.” By which time, 
of course, it would be too late to do anything. Conservatives 
should not forget that the Joint Select Committee is chiefly 
composed of men who have already signified their adherence 
to the MacDonald-Irwin policy of handing over the 350 
illiterate and ignorant millions of Indians to the Saprus and 
Nehrus. This is the Socialist policy. That it has been 
adopted by Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare does not make 
the policy Conservative or Imperial, it only shows that certain 
Conservative leaders have adopted MacDonaldism. Sir Henry 
Page Croft made this point, and Sir Reginald Mitchell Banks 
said that the greatest disloyalty to Conservative leaders that 
could be shown by those who disagreed with their Indian 
policy, would be to leave them under any illusion as to the 
feeling in the country. The speech of the day was Lord 
Carson’s. This grand old Irish Unionist and Patriot, though 
ill (he had to be helped on to the platform), went to the meeting 
to implore Conservatives to refuse their consent to the 
disruption of the Empire. He dwelt upon his old friendship 
for Mr. Baldwin and reminded the meeting that on a previous 
occasion he had supported a resolution for his retention as 
Conservative leader. 
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In his speech Lord Carson went at once to the heart of the 

matter. He brushed the wire-pulling on one side and spoke 

— , directly and from deep conviction to such men 

Plea > +~=and women as were present, who cared, 
as he does, for the country and the Empire. 

I feel a very grave and great responsibility to be placed upon every 
man who loves his country to try to prevent what I believe, in its present 
shape, will be a great disaster to India and the Empire. One thing I 
find it difficult to understand, and that is that whenever there is a 
motion made expressing the gravity of this situation, and the necessity 
for precaution, it should be necessary to side-track it. 


Why all this manceuvring for a position, said the speaker. 


For 30 years or more I fought the question of the Union. I listened 
for 30 years or more—40 I should think it was—to all those arguments 
about how safe and sure it was to entrust these great powers to men, and 
how certain it was that they would never abuse them. I remember safe- 
guards being threshed for all those years. What has become of them all? 
There never was yet a safeguard invented which could possibly put 
down a Government created by a franchise which you yourself have 
given. (Our italics.) 


And he said again, ‘‘ Do not be side-tracked.” 


“We fought the question of betrayal in Ireland, and we were not 
false prophets.” 


And the last of the great political figures of his day, ended 
his speech on this note :— 


“ce 


* Don’t be trying to conciliate your enemies at the expense of 

your friends.’ Our friends first, our friends second, our friends always.” 
There is no doubt that Lord Carson’s appeal had a great effect 
on those who were hesitating on June 28 as to how they should 
vote. He appealed to their loyalty to country and Empire. 
Had the ballot been taken immediately after his speech the 
figures for Lord Lloyd’s motion would have been even higher 
than they were, but he was followed by Mr. Churchill, who has 
no record of stability or of loyalty to any cause, and the 
Central Office, at the end of the meeting, played their trump 
card, Lord Hailsham. It was a matter of great regret to 
Lord Hailsham’s many admirers to see him briefed as the 
advocate of the Socialist policy in India. Being its advocate 
he was of course a very good one. He tried to minimize the 
effect of Lord Carson’s speech, by saying that it was mis- 
leading, as “‘ Ireland was different.’”’ When he sat down a 
Conservative member turned to his neighbour and said: 
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“There goes Hailsham’s leadership,” and that expressed the 
feeling of the progressive and Imperialist members of the 
party who heard the speech. In the end the vote by ballot 
to express anxiety numbered 356, and the vote for shelving 
numbered 838. It was said that about 50 people abstained 
from expressing any opinion. Considering the efforts made 
by the Central Office this stand made by 356 people must be 
thought very encouraging, and we do not despair even of 


converting the ‘‘ Yes-men” when they realize what their 
constituents think. 


THE Conservative Central Office and its worthy offspring the 
Union of Britain and India, are determined to force 
the Government’s Indian policy through, re- 
The Conserva~ gardless of the fact that the people of the 
tive Machine : 
end India country have never had an opportunity of 
giving their decision. The tactics of the 
Central Office are varied but always astute. At the Con- 
ference of the Metropolitan Conservative Associations, Lord 
Hailsham’s one argument was that to have strong ideas in 
opposition to the Government policy in India was disloyalty 
to Mr. Baldwin—he used the cry of “‘ Churchill versus Bald- 
win,” as if India were of no account. At the Friends’ House 
on June 28, the slogan was that we should await the report 
of the Joint Select Committee. It may be worth while to 
point out that this Committee contains six members of the 
Government ; and the Government, as Mr. Baldwin is never 
tired of telling us, is unanimous in its support of the White 
Paper. The Committee also contains eight Liberals and 
Socialists—in this matter more Governmental than the 
Government itself. Of the remaining 18 members, the 
majority have openly declared their adherence to the general 
principles of the White Paper. Again sitting with the Com- 
mittee and contributing to its White Paper atmosphere are 
28 gentlemen of India, who exercise to the full their right to 
cross-examine such distinguished British administrators as 
venture to express views with which they disagree. Surely 
the report of a committee so constituted, in spite of the un- 
doubted individual integrity of its members is a foregone 
conclusion. It is difficult to understand why Conservatives 
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should have anchored themselves to a policy of disruption, but 


Conservative Ministers certainly have done so and Con- : ‘ 
servatives in the country will have the distasteful task of ‘he 


choosing new leaders. A reform of the Central Office will also « be 
be required. 


Apr 

Tue Philip Stott College works very hard for the disruption aa 
of our Indian Empire. A recent week-end conference was nasal 
.. held to study the Indian question. Five emt 

ell ll speakers, all guaranteed to support the — 
Government policy were engaged, and as an His 

afterthought a single speaker was telephoned to six days before _— 
the assembly of the Conference to give expression to the Joh 
opposite view so largely held by Conservative workers. At the 
the same time a shining light of that new offshoot of the hanc 
Central Office, the U.B.I., not only delivered the final lecture othe 
but also remained “ in residence throughout the course,”’ no of a 
doubt with the object of imparting between lectures intensive =s 
individual instruction. Besides the propaganda work con- Brit: 
ducted at Ashridge a selection from recent statements on his Mr. 
Indian policy by the Conservative leader are circulated with until 
the June number of the Central Office publication ‘“ The perti 
Elector.”’ were 
publ 

On the 23rd of June the Prime Minister entertained as an mac] 
honoured guest Mr. Litvinoff, the Soviet Envoy to the World if th 
Economic Conference, and Commissar for com] 


Moscow and 


MacDonald Foreign | Affairs, to lunch. It is difficult to the | 

over-estimate the significance of this feast, 
since it is the climax of a shameful and humiliating chapter w,, 
in our history. It will be remembered that four employees 
of Metropolitan-Vickers were arrested in Moscow on the 11th 
of March, within a few hours of the shooting of 35 persons in Sevie 
that city without trial, the charges of sabotage preferred | and I 
against these Britishers not being revealed till a later date. 
The trial was denounced both by the British Government and 
by world opinion as “a frame-up” concocted for purposes | qojq 


of political propaganda. Our Ambassador in Moscow (Sir | 4p, k 
Esmond Ovey) having interviewed the prisoners, described with 
their condition as indicating that they had been subjected 
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to “‘severe gruelling”’ and stated that they were reduced 
to “‘ mental apathy.”’ The Prosecutor, Vishinsky, threatened 
the prisoners during the trial and suggested that they might 
“be used as manure for Socialist fields.’ On the 18th of 
April the sentences, based on evidence extracted under 
pressure from hirelings and informers were announced, and 
on the following day the Royal Proclamation placing an 
embargo on 80 per cent. of Russian goods entering this 
country was approved by the Privy Council and signed by 
His Majesty the King. Presently, however, the world became 
aware that conversations had been initiated between Sir 
John Simon and M. Litvinoff with the object of releasing 
the Englishmen languishing in a Soviet prison on the one 
hand, and of raising the embargo on Russian goods on the 
other. For the sake of restarting business with a government 
of avowed assassins who recognise neither law nor justice 
or any civilised code, this shameful traffic in the liberty of 
British subjects was brought to a successful conclusion and 
Mr. Baldwin prided himself that the embargo was not raised 
until the arrival of Messrs. Thornton and Macdonald. The 
pertinent question as to whether Thornton and Macdonald 
were innocent or guilty has not been raised. There will be no 
public inquiry, yet the charges of impairing the efficiency of 
machinery, of sabotage, and of espionage, are grave; and 
if these men were guilty they deserve punishment, if innocent, 
compensation should be paid, and an apology tendered to 
the Imperial Government. 


WE are by no means unmindful of the “ benefits ” which this 
country has derived from Russian trade. Time and again 
the Soviet Government have made it plain 
Soviet Trade that: they are only too willing to buy our goods 
and British , A 
Hospitality if we will lend them the money to do so. 
The Soviet, our Liberal Free-Trade importers 
declare, have never defaulted. The matter of the Lena 
Gold Fields was unfortunate, and references to it are not in 
the best of taste, while the present Soviet attempt to quarrel 
with Germany and so wriggle out of a further sum estimated 
at tens of millions of pounds is a political affair of importance 
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to the Continent only. To draw attention to the fact that 


Russian trade is heavily against us, that while we sold goods - 


to the value of 9 millions in 1932, Russia sold us goods worth 
20 millions in the same year, is to misunderstand the advantage 
which this country derives when the Moscow murderers use 
British cash for buying German and American machinery, 
There is a powerful body of opinion in Great Britain that holds 
it to be wrong to trade with Russia at all, that believes that 
there can be no moral justification for this and no economic 
case that will hold water either for that matter, but, be this 
as it may, let the British Government at any rate ensure that 
if commercial relations are to be maintained, then a sane 
balance of trade should be maintained also. The Free- 
Trade Liberal importer has no objection to importing cheap 
goods from Russia. Our exports to that country, however 
small, gave work to British labour. How much British labour 
has been displaced by the influx of cheap goods from Russia, 
how many English working men thrown on the dole by Russian 
dumping, or how much damage has been done to industry 
and employment by bribed Soviet agents preaching class 
hatred, how much industrial strife throughout the length and 
breadth of England, has resulted from Russian intrigues, 
he has not stopped to consider. Suppose, however, it be 
claimed, in the face of these facts that there is a case for 
carrying on commerce with Stalin and his Kremlin brigands, 
there is a difference between doing business with Litvinoff 
and sitting down to table to eat with him. Englishmen have 
been subjected to barbarous treatment, the British Govern- 


ment covered with Soviet scorn and contempt, but Mr. | 


Ramsay MacDonald asks Mr. Litvinoff to lunch! Insulted 
and injured, no compensation or apology offered, the Prime 
Minister entertains this commissar to lunch! Who is he to 
receive this signal honour ? 


Meyer Genocu MotsrevircH WALLACH, alias Finkelstein, 
now known as Maxim Litvinoff,* has had a varied career 


*A full account of this person’s career will be found in J'he Surrender of 
an Empire, by Nesta Webster. 
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under various aliases. Up to 1906 he appears to have lived 
in St. Petersburg. In 1908 he was, however, in Paris, where 
he was arrested and deported. He lived in 


The Prime England before and during the early years 
Minister’s é te PP 
Guest of the War. His activities after the formation 


of the Revolutionary Government in Russia 
brought him into touch with the Socialist party here and 
also under police notice, and he was finally deported. His 
correspondence with Tchicherin about the Russian subsidy 
of the Daily Herald was published at the time it occurred, 
and has been republished in Potted Biographies, from which 
we take the following passages :— 

Tchicherin to Litvinoff, July 20th (1920): If you have not enough 
ready money for the subsidy to Daily Herald, tell him (Lansbury) 
subsidy will be paid by those who have authority to organise the 
financing of our institutions abroad. . . . 

Litvinoff to Tchicherin, July 22nd (1920): I have given instructions 
that the Chinese bonds which are there be handed over to the Herald. 

It should be remembered that during the War Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald urged the people of this country to “ follow 
Moscow,” and that so late as 1922 he wrote in Forward, 
October 14, 1922 :— 


We can now take the Moscow Soviet Communist Revolutionary 
Government under our wing, and clothe it in the form of apology to 
shield it from the blast of criticism. 


Is the Prime Minister’s anxious civility to the undesirable 
Finkelstein, alias Litvinoff, due to the comradeship of old 
days? If so, what a humiliation for England. 


THERE are two sides to this story: what Russia does for 
us, and what Great Britain does for the Soviet. In a land 
where the Bible is illegal and religion shunned, 
our Ambassador is insulted and our subjects 
imprisoned. Doors and window frames pro- 
duced by slave labour in timber concentration camps are 
dumped by the Soviet into the United Kingdom in open 
defiance of Ottawa. The timber trades of Scotland and of 
Canada, of British Columbia and British Guiana, are ruined 
or imperilled, and though an Archbishop publicly bewails 
the fate of Jews in Germany, since the lamented death of 
Prebendary Gough, no leader of the Church has raised his 


The Two Sides 
of the Picture 
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voice in protest against the persecution of Christians in Russia, 
Moscow-inspired and Moscow-stimulated Communist propa- 
ganda continues throughout Great Britain and the Empire, 
and Jawahir Lal Nehru, who may one day be the leader of 
the Congress Party in India and who largely controls their 
policy now has not only visited Russia, but openly advocates 
the Soviet system. And after all this, how do these gentry 
fare at our hands? A new trade agreement is to be promul- 
gated ; a handful of Conservatives in the Commons alone 
protest against the extension of diplomatic immunity not 
only to the Soviet Embassy and their staff, including their 
domestic servants, but to the Trade Delegation as well. 
The Prime Minister will, no doubt, grant further export 
credits ; the imprisonment of Englishmen will be glossed over 
and forgotten; and the new “ friendly relationship,” thus 
established, finally sealed. 


Ir is frequently stated that there is something wrong with 
the younger generation. Old people complain of a laxity 
of outlook and living, of the feeling that post- 
war youth can discriminate no longer as be- 
tween good and evil, the worth of qualities 
and the lack of them. It is said—and said truly—that there 
is no standard of value left in England, that the young people 
care no more for nobility of thought or action, manners, 
deportment, or dignity; all is the same to them. Young 
Oxford passes a resolution at the Union that they are not 
prepared to fight for King and country ; others emulate them. 
And when all this happened colonels grew red and exploded 
in their clubs, and men said England was not what it had 
been. Yet if we consider dispassionately, there is not much 
wrong with the people, even with the young ones. The House 
of Commons, like the country, is seeking the leadership and 
true statesmanship that they can follow and support. Both 
House and country are apt to be swayed by two men holding 
particular offices, and this has been so for many generations : 
the Prime Minister of the day and the leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party for the time being. But when they look for 
guidance to the men holding these responsible posts now- 
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a-days, these young men and women of 1933 see a war-time 
pacifist Prime Minister who sixteen years ago said “ follow 
Russia,” and who to-day breaks bread with M. Litvinoff. 
Disheartened, they turn to the leader of the Conservative 
Party and are told that treachery is a matter of opinion. 
Is it surprising that confusion reigns in England and despair 
in the Empire. Who can wonder at Oxford when we look on 
at what goes on in Downing Street ? 


THE pressure on Austria by Nazis continues. She is resisting 
gallantly. What is our Government doing to help her? 
Our papers are full of letters of sympathy for 
Austrian troubles, but this is a case where 
sympathy alone is very little use. Have the 
Governments of Great Britain, France and Italy told the 
Austrian Chancellor, Herr Dolfuss, that they will help him ? 
Herr Dolfuss is fighting the battle of civilization, as Belgium 
did at the opening of the War. Are we prepared to see him 
overwhelmed ? Is Italy ready to watch Germany swallow 
Austria? And France? The matter is one of urgency. 
Good observers write from Austria of the risks run by that 
country from the Germans within her borders. The doctrine 
of a purely brutal domination of other races by Germans is 
not a new one, it was not invented by the Nazis, but it has 
had a powerful new impulse given to it by Nazidom. Are 
we prepared to see Austria succumb? Because, if we are 
not, we ought to say so now and clearly. This is no question 
of Jews against Gentiles. There is no such question, as 
the Jews do not stand together on racial matters, only on 
financial ones. The only Jews who could help the displaced 
Jews of Nazi-land, namely the German-Jewish Finance 
Houses of London, Paris and New York, are not even attempt- 
ing to defend those of their brethren in Germany, who are being 
pushed out of universities and hospitals. It is said that 
the only united front shown by the Jewish finance houses 
has been on the subject of Jewish banking. Certainly there 
has been no news from Germany to suggest that this activity 
has been interfered with by the new regime. Austria will 
therefore not, evidently, be helped, except indirectly, by 
the anti-Nazi Jews. Any help must come from France, 


Germany and 
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Italy and Great Britain, and the latter can only give moral 
support. It is not encouraging to the cause of the small 
nations to see that the Four-Power Pact has just been signed, 


THE Four-Power Pact was signed in Rome on behalf of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Germany, on Saturday, July 15, 
amidst a shower of congratulatory telegrams 
from Messrs. MacDonald and Simon, Monsieur 
Daladier and Herr Hitler. The latter is the 
beneficiary. The Pact, which has to be ratified by the French 
Parliament, renounces war between the four signatories for 
ten years, and this suits Germany very well, for it will be ten 
years before she is overwhelmingly strongly armed, and 
during the period of weakness her powerful neighbour France 
agrees not to declare war against her. It should be remem- 
bered that although Germany will always fight for what she 
wants, she would sooner get her way without fighting. 
Herr Hitler—and most other Germans back him—means to 
incorporate Austria in the Reich. When he attacks Austria, 
who is very weak, are Italy and France going to keep to the 
pact ? Or to take another case, Germany means to have a 
good slice of Poland. Will France stand still and watch 
Poland’s struggles without assisting her ? No doubt the Pact 
will be greeted by Hitler as giving him a free hand to do what 
he likes, but do the other Powers mean him to have this ? We 
leave Great Britain out of account as we are now so weak on 
land and sea, and in the air, as to be negligible. The Germans 
count on our Pacifists to keep us disarmed and quiet, while 
Hitler and his merry men begin to pull the plums out of the 
fire. The Pact is a document of some importance, and it has 
filled both Englishmen and Frenchmen with misgivings. 
They know, only too well, what comes after such inter- 
national documents are signed. Certain London papers carry 
subservience to the MacDonald régime so far that, not content 
with praising the foreign policy of the Government, they even 
refrain from letting us know what the French are saying about 
the Four-Power Pact. We can assure our readers that the 
criticism they are not allowed to see in their daily papers is 
exceedingly damaging to the international point of view, so 
much lauded by our press, 
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THE Disarmament Conference, after sitting for a year and 
a quarter, has petered out ingloriously, saved only by the 
use of the word “ adjournment.’ Mr. Hender- 
son, the British Socialist, who has been enabled 
by the invitation of the League of Nations to 
spend a pleasant fifteen months in Switzerland, is now taking 
a trip round Europe interviewing the heads of various states, 
who, no doubt, receive him courteously because he is a British 
subject. We have not been told who is paying for this 
expensive trip, from which nothing of any value can possibly 
come. Leaving out of account the professional mischief- 
makers, we find that the world is divided between the people 
—mostly British—who think that you can change men’s 
needs by making phrases, and those—mostly foreigners— 
who think this impossible. The first class do not often know 
much history or geography, the second are only too well 
aware of both. Mr. Henderson, though he is hand in glove 
with the professional mischief-makers, probably should not 
be classed with them. He belongs to the large and very 
dangerous class of world illusionists. He will probably be 
honestly convinced, after his travels, that if England abolishes 
more of her defences and scraps her few bombing planes, this 
“gesture ”’ will please other countries, and he will be right. 
Some other countries would be delighted if we were totally 
disarmed, but not the peaceful countries. The disarmament 
that is soon to be proposed, as the result of this passionate 
pilgrim’s progress, will be the disarmament of the countries 
whose strength alone can maintain peace. Mr. Henderson 
is, no doubt, blind as to which these are. By now he, no 
doubt, thinks that Belgium caused the late war by invading 
Germany, and that what is really needed in Europe is that 
Germany—poor, dear, peace-loving Germany—should be 
protected from Belgium. 


On 


Disarmament 


Wuart is the root trouble about this question of disarmament ? 
What is it that divides men into two groups, hotly differing 
as to how to preserve the Peace that we all 
crave for? This is not a new question. Ever 
since the first chief built the first-known defences round a 
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group of huts, ever since the earliest known men shaped 
sticks and stones into some kind of weapons, this issue has 
been joined. There have always been people who said it 
was safe to be without the wall, so troublesome and costly 
to build and to maintain. There have always been others 
ready to go yet further and say, why not welcome the Danes 
or the Trojans, as the case might be, and who thought that 
no enemy inside the wall would be as bad as the trouble of 
keeping him out. The bulk of our pacifists, the clergy, 
schoolmasters and Sir Gilbert Murray, are of this kind, but 
there is another and more dangerous sort, namely the definitely 
disloyal man who lets the enemy in deliberately, or who 
weakens his tribe as much as possible so that the existing 
ways of his people should be changed for another way. 
These men during our great struggle against Germany formed 
the no-conscription fellowship and endeavoured to persuade 
us to “ follow Moscow.” They are, we believe, rare in England, 
though they do mischief out of all proportion to their numbers. 
They are, very often, the leaders of the well-meaning, but 
unthinking, people who only want “‘ no more war,” without 
realizing that this can only be achieved by our agreeing to 
have “‘no more England.” If you were to say to the head- 
master of some great school, who chooses his staff on account 
of their pacifist views, that “‘no more war’? means no more 
Harrow, or Eton or Rugby, he would be very much upset. 
And yet “‘ no more war” can only be compassed by accepting 
Soviet, or Nazi (whichever turns out to be the strongest) 
domination. The people in England who worked in England 
for Germany during the War knew that they meant the 
enemy to win; “not to beat Germany to her knees” or 
‘a drawn war” was how they put it for the benefit of the 
clergy and schoolmasters. But the latter lent themselves 
to “‘the movement for peace,” because this gratified some 
latent soul snobbery, which is one of the curses of our race. 


On July 10, amidst scenes of boundless enthusiasm, a statue 
of Lord Carson was unveiled in front of the Parliament House 
at Belfast. Surrounded by the faithful Ulster- 
men by whose valiant help Lord Carson and 
those who worked with him saved Ulster from being pushed 
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out of the British Empire, and into the Irish Free State, 
Lord Carson himself watched the unveiling which was per- 
formed by Lord Craigavon and Sir Edward Archdale. Lord 
Carson’s life-long fight was against Irish Home Rule. He 
left the Dublin bar and came to England as a young man in 
order to try and impress upon the people of this country what 
surrender to the tribal and disloyal Southern Irish would 
mean, both to Ireland and to the rest of the Empire. He, 
and the others who had given their whole lives to the effort 
to preserve the Union, were finally defeated in 1921 by the 
underhand manceuvres of certain Imperial cranks, who had, 
at that time, the ear of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Lord Carson and the Ulstermen were only able to 
save the loyal province of Ulster itself from incorporation 
into what Mr. Cordell Hull hails as the ‘‘ youngest Republic,” 
they were unable to save all Ireland. The disgraceful Irish 
Treaty of 1921 is a blot on the British escutcheon which will 
never be erased. By it the Government of the day not only 
agreed to the dismemberment of the British Isles, but to the 
abandonment of 300,000 loyal Irish, who were left to the tender 
mercies of the gunmen, whose threats had intimidated British 
ministers. It is fair to say that Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill had never displayed any desire to strengthen 
the ties that bind the Empire. The real shame of the per- 
formance rests on those Unionists members of the Lloyd 
George Government, Lord Birkenhead, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who had been previously believed 
to be in favour of maintaining the integrity of the King’s 
Dominions. They were then, as Mr. Baldwin is now, sup- 
ported by the usual Conservative yes-men. 


Nor much ancient history was mentioned on July 10. All 
that was thought of was that Ulster had been saved from 
the degrading association with the Cosgraves 
and the de Valeras. The speech of the day was 
Lord Carson’s. He is a magnificent orator, 
voice, look, action, turn of phrase, humour, are alike admir- 
able, and what is even better than these great gifts of the 
gods, he is absolutely sincere. He cares intensely for Ireland, 
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he is a great Imperialist. Frail and tired as he is, he came 
out of his retirement to go to the Party Meeting on June 28 
to warn Conservatives not to abandon India. He cares 
passionately for great things, for noble things, and he has 
spent his life for great causes. He has therefore been mis- 
understood and abused as only those who are “ all out ” for 
a great cause are abused. As he was loyal to the core, he 
was accused of disloyalty ; as he was opposing rebels he was 
accused of rebellion. He referred to this in his Belfast 
speech :— 


“‘T remember well many a night lying awake and wondering what 
it was that had happened to the great English nation and the great 
English people, for what we were demanding was nothing but that our 
birthright as loyal citizens of the United Kingdom under a King that 
we loved should be preserved. We never made any other demand but 
that, and, looking back on it, does it not seem a strange thing that all 
these years of strain and sometimes obloquy should have happened 
merely because we were loyal subjects of the King in the United King- 
dom and were determined to retain the position ? 


The effort of those who wanted to give the Irish Home Rule, 
as of those who now want to give India Home Rule, was to 
prove that we who opposed their disruptive policy were being 
frightened by a bogy. The granting of self-government to 
Ireland would, said Mr. Gladstone, lead to a ‘‘ union of hearts ” 
between England and Ireland. ‘“‘It would lead to separation,” 
said the Unionists. We ask those who have not yet made up 
their minds about the Indian question to remember recent 
Irish history, and to reflect upon it in the light cast upon it 
by the present situation in Ireland. 


Fieures published on July 11 show a marked improvement 
of employment in Great Britain. The protective measures 
taken by the Government a year ago are slowly 
beginning to tell. They were delayed by the 
action of the Samuelite Ministers for the first 
six months of the life of this Parliament, and they were, in 
many cases, half-heartedly applied in deference to the dwind- 
ling body of Free Traders, but, with all their imperfections, 
they gave a measure of protection to certain very hard- 
pressed British industries of which the most important was 
agriculture. This protection did not, as Free Traders used 
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to warn us, cause a rise in prices. On the contrary, prices 
have fallen so steeply for a year that the main concern of 
economists now is to discover how to raise them. We need 
not concern ourselves too closely with the various nostrums 
proposed by those who were always wrong about the effect of 
tariffs. They are now making a clatter about other subjects 
to conceal the fact that hitherto they have been mistaken 
about protection. The tariffs we have secured have not 
raised prices, on the contrary, they have probably contributed 
to lower them, but they have very notably raised employment, 
and have begun to beckon to prosperity. There are 467,957 
fewer registered unemployed now than in January (the June 
drop alone is 144,771). This is a greater improvement than 
appears, as the end of every school term provides an increase of 
workers of employable age. These were mostly absorbed as well 
as nearly half a million of other workers, and the improvement 
is shown in almost all industry. The only trades in which 
serious sets-back are shown are the motor-car industry and 
tailoring. Even the coal-mining figures reveal improvement, 
which is, we suppose, why the coal-miners’ “ leaders” are 
now threatening us with a strike. It is most satisfactory to 
know that improvement has taken place in the general engi- 
neering, iron and steel trades, and ship-building industries, 
all of which have wallowed for years in unspeakable 
depression. 


How has this improvement come about? Credit must be 
given to those members of the Government, like Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Hailsham, who forced slack and 


ng d reluctant colleagues to adopt a measure of 
Sana on protection for the livelihood of the people. 


Nothing but the fright given in 1931 to the 
MacDonalds and Samuels would have enabled the protec- 
tionists to carry any form of tariff. The protectionists were, 
however, smothered by the Treasury and other experts at 
Ottawa,while pseudo-Socialists and other highbrows have, since 
Ottawa, loaded us up with quotas and such doubtful nostrums. 
The good work begun has therefore not been followed up. 
Still, what we have from the Government—it is not much— 
we owe to a few members of it, and to the country which stood 
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four-square behind them. The only time the plain man 
and woman get any show is on election day. Once their votes 
are given they cease to count. The British, not being people 
to make a fuss, then go home and attend to their own affairs, 
How do they manage them ? The sixty-fourth Annual Report 
of the Charity Organisation is headed, The Strength, Patience 
and Sagacity of the People. We have ventured to quote this 
title in the name of this Episode, and we turn to that great 
society for the facts that we know will be reliable for an 
explanation of this resounding phrase. The Charity Organisa- 
tion has, we know, “a deep respect for the strength and 
greatness of the people.” If we read their literature, we 
learn something about our own race that makes us very proud. 
In spite of all the efforts to undermine character made by 
successive Governments—and recent ‘‘ Conservative ” Govern- 
ments have been nearly as bad as Socialist Governments— 
the people of Great Britain are fundamentally sound, and, in 
their report, the Charity Organisation shows good reason for 
faith. The records of unemployment insurance show that one 
person out of every three of the total have changed their 
employment since they were registered. Removals in search 
of work are constant. Two trades alone, coal-mining and 
building, have ceased to give work to nearly a million and 
a half people since 1923. In the building trade the ups and 
downs have been preposterous, 706,300 additional hands 
taken on between 1923 and 1928, and 895,510 dropped between 
1929 and 1932. How much uncertainty, how much enterprise, 
does the last figure show! The Charity Organisation asks 
us to think of the ‘‘ people who make fresh starts, great 
numbers of them in fresh places to which they moved their 
families. . . .” 


TurninG from this picture of enterprise and effort to the 
public funds on which these people might have existed 

comfortably, we see what inducements we offer 
How They a vee ° 
Micht Live to the timid and the slack. Initiative is, says 
on te the Report, 


exercised in the face of great temptation and formid- 
able obstacles. Even to-day, after a year of tightening up, an unem- 
ployed insured person can draw benefit without question for the first 
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twenty-six weeks. There is nothing to prevent his obtaining a supple- 
ment from the Public Assistance Authority at the same time if he can 
show heavy expenses. He can obtain public assistance even while 
awaiting payment of his first week’s benefit. Many do. At the end 
of the twenty-six weeks he goes on to transitional payment (subject 
to the Means Test) at the same rate as benefit, and he is equally eligible 
for Poor Law supplement. The possession of £300 savings and a house 
is no bar to either of these forms of assistance. If the Court of Referees 
refuse benefit and “‘ payment ”’ alike on the grounds that he is “ not 
in the industrial field,” all he has to do is to draw the whole amount 
from the Public Assistance Authority instead of part of it under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts and part of it under the Poor Law Act. 
Further, if his “ panel” doctor will ‘‘ sign him up ” as sick, he may 
draw 7s. 6d. a week in respect of sickness benefit without any reduction 
of his outdoor relief from the Public Assistance Authority. 


That is what is offered to the man and woman who are pre- 
pared to live on others. The bulk of the people, however, 
prefer to struggle on. 


All these millions of men and women who have made all the tens 
of millions of fresh starts revealed by the figures have resisted the 
temptation to sink back upon these allowances so easily obtainable from 
public funds. Many have not drawn upon public funds at all. Most 
have drawn benefit for a few weeks and then struggled back somehow 
into the industrial life of the community. But the good citizen must 
do more than resist temptation. He must overcome obstacles. To 
make a fresh start he must very likely change his industrial category. 
This gives inconvenience to the Exchange, and arouses the acute resentment 
of at least two trade unions, perhaps of half a dozen. A fresh start in 
a new place is still less encouraged, and is a sure way of sacrificing any 
hope of Poor Law relief. The local ‘‘ organised unemployed ” and the 
local politician can and do make things very unpleasant for an enter- 
prising stranger. They have reduced almost to a dead letter the State- 
aided migration inaugurated by the Transference Board in 1928, but the 
people’s own silent unaided migration goes on. (Our italics.) 


No one who has not been up against the modern tyrannies 
provided by the Inspector, the bureaucrat and the Trades 
Union, can realize how much courage is needed for a man 
to pull himself out and start afresh. The improved figures of 
our employment are first and foremost a tribute to the 
courage and character of the British working man and the 
British employer. 


Tue public has been disquieted by the rumours that General 
Smuts has offered his services to ‘‘compose”’ the differences 
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between the Republicans in Southern Ireland and the British 
Government. General Smuts had, it is said, a hand in the 
pourparlers which preceded the disgraceful 
Treaty of 1921 by which 300,000 loyal subjects 
of the King were handed over to the tender mercies of the 
King’s enemies. Any “fresh arrangement’’ that would be 
acceptable to the Southern Irish would involve Ulster. It is 
the ambition of the ruffians who are now at the head of 
affairs in Southern Ireland to incorporate Ulster in the 
republic they hope soon to compass, a republic that has 
already been greeted as existing by the principal United 
States delegate to the Economic Conference, Mr. Cordell 
Hull. With a vivid recollection of the effects of General 
Smuts’ activities in regard to Ireland in the past, we beg 
him to leave matters there alone. He has plenty of scope in 
South Africa for weakening the British Empire. Hands off 
Ulster ! 


Mischief 


No more interesting episode has occurred during the last few 
weeks than the election of Mr. Rudyard Kipling to a chair 
at the French Institute on June 24. This famous 
Rudyard Kipling, }ody has only five seats allotted to foreigners ; 
Membre de : 
l'Institut among these are the King of the Belgians and 
Cardinal Mercier. The French delight to 
honour the famous men who have been friends of France, 
and of all living Englishmen Mr. Kipling has been their 
staunchest ally. They have now shown their appreciation by 
bestowing on him the highest honour which France can give. 
His proposer, Monsieur Camille Barrére, is the most dis- 
tinguished Frenchman of our time. He was 27 years Ambassa- 
dor of France to Italy, and no one knows Europe better than 
he does. He is a warm friend of England, holding the view 
that only if England and France remain friends and allies 
can the world be made tolerable for free people. On the occa- 
sion of Mr. Kipling’s election, Monsieur Barrére said, in the 
incomparable language of France, the following admirable 
things. We have not printed the whole speech, but we are 
sure our readers will like to see what we quote in the original : 
En proposant 4 vos suffrages cet illustre écrivain, j’ai le sentiment 
de vous parler 4 la fois du plus grand poéte vivant, d’un philosophe 
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qui a fortement médité sur la morale humaine et d’un fidéle ami de 
la France, plein d’un touchant amour pour ses vertus, et plein aussi 
d’indulgence pour ses défauts. Fier de sa race, c’est elle que Rudyard 
Kipling a d’abord chantée avec un incomparable éclat. Sa nation est 
partout dans ses livres, colorée, réaliste, vaste et solide, tantét avec 
des raccourcis étonnants, tantdt avec des perspectives infinies, toujours 
magnifiques et simples, et contemplée avec le plus viril amour. II est 
certainement l’un des hommes qui ont compris le plus de choses ici-bas, 
et qui ont eu pour s’exprimer, le don verbal le plus merveilleux uni 4 la 
splendeur de ]’imagination. Mais 4 travers les formes britanniques 
répandues dans le monde entier, Rudyard Kipling a retracé et peint 
Vhumanité universelle. Un don supérieur d’observation lui permet de 
voir en toutes choses et dans tout étre a la fois ce qu’il y a de plus par- 
ticulier et de plus général. La poésie enveloppe et fond ces deux 
visions différentes et donne a son ceuvre cette magie qui fait que tout 
y parait si net et si mystérieux. De la, il a tiré une sagesse unique, 
une conception claire et robuste de la vie des hommes. Poéte des 
traditions, admirateur des forces constructives en harmonie avec la loi, 
il a répandu dans ses livres une sorte de stoicisme moderne ou I’ironie 
s’unit 4 une acceptation réfléchie. I] est sans illusion et sans amertume. 
Il connait les conditions inéluctables de la destinée ; et il n’en croit pas 
moins & l’effort. 

Il est de ceux pour qui ]’amitié de la France et de l’Angleterre est 
la garantie de l’avenir. ‘‘ Tout ce qui s’est développé de valable ” 
écrit-il, “‘ en fait de culture depuis la chute de Rome m’apparait comme 
le produit d’un de ces deux pays. Si la civilisation doit continuer a 
vivre, son avenir repose entre nos mains unies.”’ 


We should like to thank Monsieur Barrere for the strong 
reinforcement he brings to the plea, urged for forty years by 
The National Review, that England and France are natural, 
necessary allies. 


On July 6, Mr. G. W. Forbes, Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
was entertained at lunch by the New Zealand Society. Mr. 
Forbes made use of the occasion to tell us 
something of the troubles of the New Zealand 
producer. In 1929 exports from the country 
were worth £38 per head of population. Last year, in spite of a 
very great increase in real value, the financial return to the 
colony had only been £22 per head. This is owing to the 
decrease in price suffered by foodstuffs, wool, etc., in the last 
18 months. Drastic steps have been taken, said Mr. Forbes, 
to cut wages, debt charges and taxation. The farming industry 
bore the full weight of this tremendous decrease in earnings. 


New Zealand’s 
Burden 
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Should world agreement at the Conference not be reached, 
the New Zealand Premier observed that :— 

“It would seem that our next step will be to investigate to the fullest 
extent the possibilities of an increasing interchange of trade between the 
various countries of the British Empire in furtherance of the Ottawa 
Conference.” 

The Conference having failed, it is hoped that this interchange 
of Empire goods is now being considered. Mr. Forbes had a 
good deal to say about the burdens of the debts which are 
made so much heavier by the drop in the price of New Zea. 
land’s means of payment, namely, foodstuffs and wool. But, 
although keeping up their debt services had been a great 
effort, and had restricted purchases from the rest of the world, 
New Zealand remains one of Great Britain’s best customers. 

The fall in the value of their exports had severely restricted their 
imports, but though the value of their purchases from Britain had con- 
siderably fallen, the proportion of their trade with the Mother Country 
in relation to that with other countries had risen in the last few years. 
Fifty per cent. of their imports last year were from Britain. . . 
Fifty per cent. of British goods which entered the Dominion were 
free of any Customs duty, and 70 per cent. of British goods have a pre- 
ference over foreign goods of from 10 to 25 per cent. 

IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS THEY HAD BOUGHT FROM THE UNITED 
Kinepom £31,000,000 MoRE THAN DENMARK, £50,000,000 MORE THAN 
Russi, £42,000,000 MoRE THAN JAPAN, AND £26,000,000 MORE THAN 
CHINA. 

These figures should be studied by all who have an open mind 
as to the value of inter-Imperial trade. If our Government 
would cease kow-towing to Russia, and would concentrate 
on Empire trade, how much better for Britain at home and 
overseas. 


THEIR MaseEstiEs the King and Queen celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of their wedding on July 6 and they received 
congratulations from their loyal subjects all 
over the world. No marriage was ever more 
popular. Queen Mary is an Englishwoman by 
birth and training, and she is the first English Queen of 
England since Queen Mary of the dual reign of William and 
Mary. The following references to the wedding from our 
August number in 1893, may interest our readers in 1933. It 
is headed The Royal Wedding. 


A Great 
Anniversary 
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The festivities at the Royal Wedding, which took place in splendid 
weather, showed how easily London adapts itself to gala ways. The 
decorations and illuminations along the lines of the route followed by the 
Royal Processions were magnificent. St. James’s Street, in particular, 
afforded as beautiful an example of street-decoration as can be imagined. 
The crowd was as huge as the Jubilee crowd, and quite as orderly, and 
once again everyone was impressed by the good temper and good sense 
of the people, and by the forbearance of the police, who, in spite of 
every sort of provocation, never ran ‘‘ amok ” with their batons. Why 
a London crowd should be so well-behaved and so reasonable no one 
seems quite to know ; but we presume it is because a London crowd 
is an institution with good traditions—traditions against panic and in 
favour of obeying the police, and helping the women and children. 
The Royal Family were everywhere enthusiastically received, the Queen 
being accompanied by the tremendous thunder of applause that is 
peculiarly her own ; and the public was delighted with the signs of strong 
family feeling shown at various points of the ceremony. The strong 
English character of both bride and bridegroom was also a source of 
satisfaction to the public mind. Somehow or other superstition is 
never absent from a marriage (perhaps because it is the oldest and 
most primitive of institutions). On this occasion it took the form of 
tales of a Buddhist priest given to prophecy, who had foretold, when the 
Prince was a midshipman, that he should die just before his marriage. 
Happily the prophecy came to nothing ; but it was curious to notice an 
undertone of nervousness till the marriage ceremony was actually over. 
It is the heartfelt hope of every loyal subject that the union which was 
inaugurated so splendidly may result in unclouded joy. 


Forty years after we renew this loyal hope. May Their 
Majesties live long and happily. 


THE Stadium at the White City was turned, by the addition of 
suitable properties, into a vast church on Sunday, July 16, 

and a service was held there to commemorate 
a Oxford the centenary of the Oxford Movement. The 

ovement . . ° . 

100 Years Old Papers showed a picture of a Bishop in a mitre 

blessing kneeling crowds, and the pageantry 
of the High Church ritual was seen in all its glory. Whether 
so public a manifestation of adherence to—what seems to 
many church-people—Roman ritual, will help the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York in their expressed objects of 
uniting all members of the Church of England in commemora- 
tion of the Movement is perhaps rather doubtful. The fashion 
among the clergy is all towards pomp and a return to pre- 
Reformation practice. The laity are often bewildered by the 
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changes from simplicity which this involves, and many country 
congregations have dwindled to half their size because the 
changes of some eager High Churchman (who invariably calls 
himself a “‘ priest” and not a “ clergyman ’’) has made all seem 
unfamiliar. The clergy have, in fact, not carried the laity with 
them in their efforts to change the old-fashioned church ways, 
It is 100 years since Keble’s famous assize sermon was preached, 
and nearly that since the Tracts for the Times were published. 
The spirit of these pronouncements fitted in with the mood 
of that age, which was one of change in all directions. Keble’s 
sermon was in fact evoked by the reform of the Irish Church. 
Probably the most potent reason for the influence of the 
Oxford Movement was the dread of disestablishment, and the 
use of church revenues for secular purposes, for 1832 was not 
only the era of reform, it was also the age of unitarianism. 
The cry of “‘ the Church in danger ” could therefore be easily 
raised and with much show of reason, and the bishops and the 
clergy felt that churchmanship was threatened by the wide- 
spread unitarian movement then existing. This unitarianism 
was, above all, an anti-Athanasian movement from which all 
Authoritarian churchmen reacted. The High Church revival 
found much of its strength in the ritual discarded in the 
Reformation by Protestant churchmen and its spiritual 
energies went to proclaiming the belief in the idea that the 
Church was a Divine Society and a true branch of Catholicism. 
If the clergy would to-day pause and take stock of the gains 
and losses to the Church of England of this great movement, 
they would be doing a great service to their country and 
religion. 


GENERAL Barzo, Minister for Air in Italy, has, with a 
squadron of sea planes, flown to America. He took fifteen 


days to get from the Tiber to the St. Laurence, 
The Italian 


Atlantic Flight travelling by way of Northern Ireland, Reyk- 

javik and Labrador. The whole world will 
admire the enterprise, courage and organised science which 
enabled Italian airmen to make their great flight, and Italy 
must be congratulated on having a Government which can 
use the great talents of her sons. The British would have 
liked to see their airmen first cross the Atlantic in this 
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massive and imposing way, but the craze for emasculation 
has made such a thing impossible. We have the science, 
the courage and the enterprise; our airmen are second to 
none, but, unfortunately, the direction of these gifts is absent. 
We have a set of ministers who are either pacifists or who are 
corrupted by long association with the White Flaggers’ 
Union. We even have an under-Secretary for Air—tSir 
Philip Sassoon—who boasted in Parliament this year that 
the British Air Force was the fifth in the world! The follow- 
ing letter from Air-Commodore A. Charmier appeared in 
The Times on July 14. It should open the eyes of those who 
think that His Majesty’s Ministers can be trusted to preserve 
His Majesty’s Empire. After referring to the news of the 
successful journey of 24 Italian flying boats across 1,500 
miles of the North Atlantic the letter says :— 

It is pertinent to remind your readers that we could not assemble 
24 Service flying-boats from the whole Empire, and it is doubtful if 
four could carry out a non-stop flight of 1,500 miles. 

This is not a satisfactory position for the first maritime power, and it 
is the result of continued reduction of the Air Ministry vote in an attempt 
to give a lead to a world which shows little sign of following our example. 
Indeed, with the arrival of the Italian flying-boats on the American 
continent comes the news that funds have been allotted by the U.S.A. 
for the building of two new aircraft carrier ships and for the expenditure 
of £2,000,000 sterling on additional naval aeroplanes. 

I commend these news items to the attention of those who believe 
that it is Great Britain who is holding up a world anxious to disarm in 
the air. 

We have reduced our Navy far below safety point. We have 
virtually scrapped our Army. The men who could join 
our forces or build our ships are on the dole. And now the 
Italians, crossing by way of the British territories of Northern 
Ireland and Labrador, have shown Canada how she can be 
re-inforced from the air. 


On July 15 the Prime Minister of Australia announced that 
his Government was willing to co-operate with one, or perhaps 

more, chartered companies, to be formed for 
tt ll the purpose of developing Northern Australia. 
in Australia The Government believes that there is scope 

for two such companies operating on a large 
scale. One for the country lying on the south of the Gulf of 
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Carpenteria, having the mouth of the McArthur River as its 
port, the other with Wyndham as its port, and including the 
part of the state between Wyndham and the Northern Terri- 
tory, possibly including a further portion of the north of 
Western Australia. The statement adds :— 

The Government is prepared to give favourable conditions to enable 
such companies to construct or obtain lease of any railway, tramways, 
wharves or other works necessary for the development of such terri- 
tories. 

The Australian Federal Government is prepared to ask Parlia- 
ment to pass a special tariff for North Australia, admitting 
goods free, or with low duties. 

The Government is prepared to ask Parliament to pass any necessary 
amending legislation that may be required for: (a) giving security for 
a definite term of years to such companies ; (b) giving favourable and 
easy terms in respect to lands acquired by the companies ; (c) any other 
matter which as a result of negotiations between the Government and 
the companies is found to be necessary. 

An idiotic suggestion was recently made by a well-known 
political Churchman that the Australians should invite the 
Japanese to take over and colonize Northern Australia. Why 
any Englishman should wish to see a mixed race, with all the 
horrors this entails, in a British Dominion, it is difficult to 
understand. The Reverend gentleman will have performed 
a useful function if his speech has roused the Australians to a 
sense of the danger they incur—not from the Japanese so 
much as the Chinese—as long as their northern territory is 
sparsely inhabited. 


At the end of June and during the first days of July there was 
a correspondence in the Times on the intrusion of press 
photographers into private life. Complaints 
were made of the fact that vulgar men with 
cameras intruded into the sanctity of the 
family for weddings, christenings and funerals, and this no 
doubt is true. The question is, whose fault is it ? People have, 
it is said, a copyright in their own faces. How many of those 
photographed write to protest to the journal in which the 
vulgar “snap” appears? The letter writers were very down 
on the pushing fellows who thrust themselves everywhere, 
but who sends them to do this work? Are the men them- 
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selves to blame, or their editors and proprietors, and how 
about the people they photograph? Two anecdotes, of 
scenes personally witnessed, come to mind. Scene I. West- 
minster Abbey, on the occasion of a wedding, the door sur- 
rounded by the usual battery of cameras. Enter the Countess 
of A. from a motor. The batteries remaining motionless and 
no movement occurring, the lady stopped and said, “I am 
Lady A., you had better photograph me.” The pressmen 
kindly did so. This lady appears frequently. Scene II. A 
country lane, outside a very well-known man’s house. Enter, 
from house, three people, Lady B., Mr. and Mrs. S. (a well- 
known pressman and his wife). To them, a camera man, 
who snapped them. Lady B. stepped forward and said to 
the photographer, “I object very strongly to having my 
photograph in the press.” The man was obviously un- 
impressed. Lady B. turned to her companion and asked 
whether this outrage could not be prevented, and Mr. 8. was 
good enough to go to the office of the Daily Terror and prevent 
publication. It is needless to say that Lady B.’s photograph 
has not often been seen in the press. The late Sir John 
Ellerman’s family recently protested; they will probably 
be let alone in future. The moral is therefore that people 
can stop this nuisance if they really think it a nuisance 
enough to take trouble about. A few lawyers’ letters 
to the illustrated papers and the trick would be done, but as 
long as respectable people of good position are willing to pose 
at any moment for any photographer, do not let us abuse the 
man who earns his living by providing what his employer 
sends him to get. 


On July 7 the newspapers referred to a speech made by a 
peer in the House of Lords the day before, in which it was 
said that young men from the Public Schools 
or Universities had never spoken to a working- 
man in their lives. The speech seemed too 
grotesque to have been spoken, even by a supporter of the 
Socialist Party, but the report in Hansard is quite clear. 
Lord Sanderson uttered an enormity which, if he believed 
what he was saying, and was not saying it to further the 
general policy of ill-will that distinguishes his party, showed 
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that he was quite ignorant of his own order. The debate was 

on the Police Bill. The statement was that 
young Public-school boys and the young University men do not know 
the working classes. How can they? They are brought up from 
their earliest infancy to believe that they are something different from 
the working people they see around them. They are taught at different 
schools, and most of them have never spoken to a working man in their 
lives. 

SEVERAL Nosie Lorps: Oh! 

Lorp SanpeERsoN : I repeat it, they have never spoken to a working 
man in their lives, except perhaps their father’s gardener or chauffeur, or 
perhaps the butler. (Our italics.) 

Lord Sanderson must be very unfortunate in his acquaintance. 
He can know no country gentleman who lives on his estate. 
He is also unaware of the efforts made by young men from 
Public Schools and Universities to bridge the far too great 
gulf that lies in towns between the innumerable classes, and 
which alone the well-bred young man seems able to get over. 
Lord Bridgeman answered Lord Sanderson, saying that he had 
“never heard a more absurd statement. There are thousands 
of boys in Public Schools and Universities who take as much 
interest in the working-man and the way he lives as Noble 
Lords opposite.”” Lord Ponsonby, the most acid of Socialists, 
said that “we are completely ignorant of” the working 
classes. Lord Ponsonby, himself, obviously is. He shows 
his ignorance, not only of working-class people, but the whole 
English nation every time he opens his mouth. Everything 
he says about his countrymen is apparently the outcome of an 
uncomprehending mind. He might be describing the Mar- 
tians, not the English, every time he speaks. 


Mr. Rupyarp Kipiine has made his first broadcast. The 
occasion was a lunch on July 12 given by the Royal Society 
of Literature to representatives of the Canadian 
Author’s Association who visited England last 
month. We may be sure that the speech was 
heard with great interest by Mr. Kipling’s innumerable 
readers. The reception was good and his voice sounded clear 
and full. What he had to say was, like everything he ever 
says, both interesting and unexpected, with the rare quality 
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of language that is just—Kipling. Here are a few salient 
passages :— 

“We who use words enjoy a peculiar advantage over our fellows. 
We cannot tell a lie. However much we may wish to do so, we only of 
educated men and women cannot tell a lie—in our working hours. The 
more subtly we attempt it, the more certainly do we betray some aspect 
of truth concerning the life of our age. . 

“ Directly or unconsciously, then, the splendour, the toil, and the 
variety of your national history will have inspired or coloured all your 
work. Somewhere in the mass of this work must be laid up the very 
lines, phrases and books which will be taken by the world of to-morrow 
as the authentic portrayal of your world of yesterday. But, as I said, 
who the people are that have already written those words, and for what 
reason of art or emotion their words will be accepted before all other 
words, we cannot tell.” 


And then Mr. Kipling went on to speak of the ultimate 
“literary election or reprobation ” which “ mercifully” no 
writer foresees. And he spoke of the heritage that Canadians 
have with us in the things of England. 

“The things that you will see here, and the atmospheres you will 
realise, are not, as aliens might regard them, archeological curiosities or 
ineffective echoes out of a spent past. Whether they be the work of 
men’s hands, or men’s souls, they bear witness to the instinct—it is more 
than tradition—the immemorial racial instinct towards unbridled 
expenditure on matters material and spiritual for sheer joy of the 
exercise. They are proof of our land’s deep unconscious delight 
through all ages in her own strength and beauty and unjaded youth. 

“ That same headlong surplus of effort and desire goes forward along 
other paths to-day. But our eyes are held. Like the generations 
before us, we cannot perceive among what new births of new wonders 
we now move. And all these things, out of our past, in our present, 
and for our future, are yours by right. They are doubly yours, since 
the dominant strains of your blood draw from those twin races—French 
and English—which throughout their histories have been most resolute 
not to be decivilised on any pretext or for any gain. . . .” 


Those who listened will long remember these words. 


THE death on July 8 of Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins, a writer 
beloved for his fine rollicking “tushery”’ at the end of 
the last and the beginning of this century will 
have been heard with regret by all who ever 
tread The Prisoner of Zenda, or who ever saw its author. 
When we were young Anthony Hope transported us to his 
own kingdom of Ruritania and held us there through the hair- 
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breadth adventures of his heroes and heroines. The age in 
which he delighted us was just before the age of the detective 
novel. He seemed to us to be related to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, although he was never classed as high as that great 
master of English. One personal memory stands out. It is 
of George Meredith’s eightieth birthday, on which occasion 
the Authors’ Society sent an address to the great man at 
Box Hill. The delegation consisted of Israel Zangwill 
Herbert Trench and Anthony Hope. Mr. Meredith, who 
knew them all very well, thanked them very nicely, and 
having done this he proceeded to read aloud the address, with 
criticisms and comments, chaffing both the style and senti- 
ments expressed. ‘“‘ Where,’ he asked, “‘ are your references 
to the Almighty ?”’ Anthony Hope was amused and embar- 
rassed. “I feel as if I were back in the fourth form,” he said 
in an aside to the writer. Zangwill was rather annoyed, and 
Herbert Trench frankly put out, when Mr. Meredith, looking 
up from the address, which he had now happily and com- 
pletely demolished, saw their faces. ‘‘ You mustn’t mind me,” 
he said, “I always chaff and criticise everything and every- 
body,” and the atmosphere cleared. The only one who did 
not mind the little lecture on how to write addresses was 
Anthony Hope, but then he was without vanity and could see 
a joke against himself as well as against another. 


THE sudden death of Lord Burnham is deeply and widely 
regretted. His loss to the Indian Select Committee is 
Lord Burnham 802+: May we hope that the Government 
and the Select will, in his place, appoint an Australian 
Committee representative. Australia is much concerned 
with this Indian experiment. 


Our Contributor, whose article on ‘‘German Barbarism in Tan- 
ganyika,” signed ‘‘ Azanian,’’ appeared in the July number, wishes us 
to say that he has no connection with the Azania Press. 
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THE MILNER PAPERS 
WAR AND AFTER WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


(Mr. Cecil Headlam has reached the end of one important 

stage of his work on Lord Milner’s papers, namely, the editing 

of the South African documents. The letters quoted here 

are from the second volume of this series. They will be pub- 
lished in October by Messrs. Cassell.) 


THE present generation is as ignorant of the causes of the 
South African War of 1899-1902 as the next generation will 
be of those of the Great War, 1914-1918. The gradual 
recapture of power by the Boers after their defeat has been 
accompanied by a hush-hush policy on the part of successive 
British Governments, which greatly resembles their attitude 
towards the Germans since the World War. This attitude is 
one on which the British greatly pride themselves, for it 
denotes that they bear no malice for injuries. It has, how- 
ever, the unfortunate effect of invariably leaving their allies 
and supporters in the lurch. General Smuts was able to say 
at a banquet in London, on June 28, 1933, that peace reigned in 
South Africa. The same observation was made about Warsaw 
after a shorter and more violent, but not more successful, cam- 
paign than that waged by General Hertzog and the Boers 
against the British in South Africa since 1909. It is therefore 
interesting to go back thirty years and to read the history of 
a great and almost successful effort to save a portion of the 
British Empire, namely, Cape Colony, from breaking away. 

War started on October 11, 1899, following a Boer ulti- 
matum ordering the British to send their reinforcements out 
of Natal and Cape Colony back to England. The story of 
this, the moral struggle of the outbreak, is told in the first 
volume of the Milner Papers, published in 1931. There will 
be found the story of how Sir Alfred Milner came to be sent 
out as Governor of Cape Colony, and how his first years there 
were spent in an endeavour to keep the peace, without 
sacrificing British interests. 

Of the war, Mr. Headlam says :— 

The direct question to be fought out was whether the military 
hegemony of the South African Republic and its ally, the Orange Free 
State . . . was to prevail, or whether Great Britain was to retain 


her position as the Paramount Power. The fundamental point on 
which the issue was joined was whether British subjects throughout 
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the Empire were entitled to equality of treatment and the right of 

self government. 

The story of the South African War has been admirably 
told by Mr. Amery in The Times History of the War, wall 
lished nearly thirty years ago. It will be of greater interest 
in these extracts from Mr. Headlam’s book to show the 
political side of the struggle, and how military misadventures 
and the course of Home politics re-acted upon the struggle in 
South Africa. The Boers were prepared ; we, in spite of Sir 
Alfred Milner’s warnings to the Home Government, were not, 
and the result was the discomfiture of our forces for the 
first months of the campaign. 

Writing early in the New Year to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, Sir Alfred said :— 

16.1.00. . . . Within a space of less than three weeks from the 
occupation of Colesberg, no less than five great districts [of British 
Territory]—those of Colesberg, Albert, Aliwal North, Barkly East, 
and Wodehouse—had gone over without hesitation, and, so to speak, 
bodily, to the enemy. Throughout that region the Landdrosts of the 
Orange Free State had established their authority, and everywhere, 
in the expressive words of a magistrate, British loyalists were “ being 
hunted out of town after town like sheep.” .. . 

Natal was loyal, Cape Colony fundamentally disloyal, with 
a political association called the Bond, working against the 
Imperial connection, much as Gandhi’s political organization 
works to-day. The Ministers of the Crown in Cape Colony, 
on whom the Governor and High Commissioner had to 
depend, sympathized heartily with the enemy. They blocked 
the arrangements for the defence of Cape Colony and encour- 
aged sedition. One of them, the Treasurer, Mr. Merriman, 
wrote, as follows, one month after the outbreak of war ; 
his letter was seized, with much else, when the British Army 
captured Bloemfontein :— 

14.11.99. . . . I have not written to you because I am not sure 
that you will be in town, but I have from time to time communicated 
with our friend Smit as to the state of affairs. I am sure you are doing 
your best to keep things quiet, however strong the feelings, the natural 
feelings of people may be. . .. Beyond over-running defenceless 
country, the Boers have not accomplished anything, and the very large 
force that will advance will be irresistible. They have fought gallantly 
and made their foes respect them ; but it is hopeless. For our people 
to rise would be sheer madness, and only lead to the loss of our liberties, 
whereas by sitting still we may exercise some influence over the settle- 
ment. It is a sad time, and we have to swallow a great deal, but I am 
sure that patience is the only course that offers even a hope of peace in 
the future. I hope you have seen our friends, for whom I feel more 
deeply than I can tell you. . Piet du Toit is doing his best across 
the river, but I am afraid he ‘has a most up-hill task. It is a great 
blunder the Orange Free State — across ; it does them no good 
and complicates the position greatly. . 


— — 
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Another letter, from a leading member of the Cape 
Cabinet, written to the State Secretary of the Free State, and 
found in Bloemfontein, ran as follows :— 


20.6.09. . . . I am mad to find that my instructions not to send 
at present certain long-since ordered guns to Kimberley have been 
choked in red-tape tangles or misunderstandings, and the guns have 
gone up from which you may suppose me to be not a man of my word, 
and your people might possibly think the fact significant. . . . I am 
intensely annoyed—as I am made to seem to do what I have told 
the friends at Kimberley I would not, and saw no reason to do.* 


The writer of the above was a sworn Minister of the 
British Crown, writing about the defence of an important 
British town, to the principal Minister of a country with which 
we were on the verge of war! 

Sir A. Milner’s difficulties were greatly added to by having 
to depend upon such advisers, but so great was the military 
weakness on the outbreak of war that to temporize was the 
only possible policy. He expressed his views on his Ministers 
to Mr. Chamberlain in answer to an enquiry :— 


11.10.99. . . . I quite agree with all you say. It is fearfully 
hampering to have to act with present Ministers, and involves certain 
grave risks. On the other hand, risk of dismissing them at this juncture 
is greater. It would certainly lead to sporadic risings in the Colony, 
which, especially while our garrison is so weak, we must, as long as 
possible, avoid. Ministers do not hamper movement of troops, though 
they object to general calling out of volunteers or to enlistment of 
irregulars in Colony, except for defence of specific endangered post, 
such as Kimberley. . . . I think it best to give them the chance of 
preventing risings. If they fail, there will be no longer any object in 
delaying formation of irregular corps on our side, and I am quietly 
making what preparations I can for thatend. There is a great difficulty 
about telegrams. I think that strong request from H.M. Govt. for 
establishing censorship might help me with Ministers in this respect. 


His diary at this date gives a picture of his difficulties :— 
Extracts from Diary. 
Nov. 24. Long talk with Schreiner [the Prime Minister]—mainly 
about defence of Native Territories. Wearisome argument. . . . 
Nov. 25. More than usually heavy day, which included a long 
wrangle with Schreiner about the defence of Upington. . 


Nov. 26. I had the officers of the Australian Contingent to 
dinner, a serviceable lot of men and good fellows. . . 

Nov. 27. . . . Boers got to Molteno to-day. Black look-out in 
Eastern district... . 

Dec. 7. . . . The usual interviews . . . including one very unsatis- 
factory one with Schreiner. . . . 

Dec. 21... . Very busy trying to raise local corps for Eastern 
Provinces. .. . 

Dec. 26. . . . Saw Schreiner, with whom I had most unsatisfactory 
talk about Martial Law. . . . Peel [Hon. George Peel] . . . has under- 


taken to help me as a sort of Assistant Private Secretary. . 
*This letter is in the 1st Vol. 
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Dec. 29. . . . Avery anxious day with rumours of risings in different 
‘parts of the Colony flying about... . 


Enemy propaganda was not too scrupulous, and sayings 


were attributed to Sir A. Milner that he had never uttered, 
These lies were hard to overtake. 


Sir A. Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 

30.11.99. . . . I stated what I did consider to be the real root 
difference between our policy and that of the South African Republic 
and its sympathizers, viz., that the latter aimed at maintaining through- 
out South Africa the predominance of a single race, while we were con- 
tending for equality. I, personally, had been represented as the enemy 
of the Dutch population, because I was averse to the attempt to maintain 
the predominance of one white race over another, irrespective of their 
relative numbers. But as a matter of fact, if the case was reversed, 
and the non-Dutch South Africans were trying to oppress their Dutch 
fellow-countrymen, I should be just as much opposed to them as to 
the Dutch oligarchy of the Transvaal. It is this opinion, to which 
I adhere, which is no doubt responsible for Mr. Molteno’s statement 
that I said “‘ Iam determined to break the dominion of Afrikanderdom.” 
The use of these words I absolutely deny ; and I deeply regret that they 
should have been attributed to me. Not only do they breathe a spirit 
of arrogance and egotism which I hope is not characteristic, but, stand- 
ing by themselves, they are calculated to convey a wholly false impres- 
sion of the tenor of the remarks the substance of which I have just 
stated. 


And all through the next weeks the struggle, which mainly 
rested upon the shoulders of one man, was a desperate one. 


Sir A. Milner to Lord Selborne (Under-Secretary for the Colonies). 
18.10.99. . . . We have had a bad week—having lost communica- 
tion with Rhodesia, and the whole of the Colony north of the Orange 
River having fallen into the hands of the enemy. It was bound to 
happen, seeing the inadequate force in the Colony, when war broke 
out. I won’t say where in my opinion blame lies chiefly for this, 
though I can’t help thinking of those three batteries which were ordered 
out in June and will be here next week, and which would have altered 
the whole aspect of the case had they come sooner. But nothing is 
stupider than to waste time in recriminations. Mafeking may hold 
out for some time, because there are an exceptional lot of plucky and 
capable officers in it. Kimberley ought to hold out, but there is a large 
civilian population, which must hamper the defenders. Rhodes, too, 
unfortunately slipped through to Kimberley, without telling me of 
his intention, at the last moment, and now keeps on sending me panicky 
telegrams about immediate relief, which is impossible. . . . If Ximber- 
ley falls, we cannot hold the whole of the Colony, perhaps we shall 
only be able to hold a small bit of it. You see there is another month 
to be lived through, and the place is seething with sedition. Once 
they get to Kimberley, O.F.S. will come south on our Eastern Province 
—perhaps they will do so in any case—and we shall then have to look 
out for the Ports. Ministers are in a mortal fright, dreading rebellion 
here, there and everywhere, and equally dreading military movements 
and precautions which might excite it. I am playing the most extra- 
ordinary game, on the one hand urging the military and naval people 
to use every available man and gun, and raise men wherever they can, 
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on the other hand seeking to screen their movements as much as possible 
from observation, and to keep them away from points where the popula- 
tion is especially dangerous. It is a most peculiar egg-dance. Can it 
succeed—for a whole month? ... Nous verrons....No use to 
prophesy about anything. A great deal, of course, depends on Natal, 
from which latest accounts are not good. And there is Basutoland to 
be thought of. Lagden has done wonderfully well so far in keeping 
the Basuto quiet. . 


Another letter, written to Lord Selborne a week later, 
continued the story :— 


26.10.99. [CONFIDENTIAL.] . . . I am sorry to say I have no time 
to write a despatch by this mail. . . . The pressure of work upon 
us all here is indescribable. True, I get offers of help from all sides 
from here as well as England, and I have unloaded a great deal on to 
outsiders. But the absolutely confidential work remains to be shared 
by very few, nor could men hastily recruited, even if quite trustworthy, 
be of much use to us with that. We are all frightfully anxious about 
Natal. . . . In the Colony itself (except where the invaders are actually 
tramping round) there has so far been no movement. A judicious mix- 
ture of bluff and conciliation seems to have answered thus far, and we 
have gained a fortnight. I am satisfied that it is best to keep Schreiner 
as long as I can. He weakens my hand fearfully in some ways, but 
he does help to keep the Colony quiet. If we can only do that for 
another three weeks (a terribly long time, I own) and thus save our lines 
of communication from being broken up, it will be worth a lot... . 
We are quite in good heart here, mind you, despite of all our troubles, 
not the least of which is the inrush of 50-60,000 refugees. One thing 
is a mercy. No man of any sense can any longer fail to see that the 
S.A. situation was an impossible one, or doubt that at whatever cost 
the armed oligarchy dominating all this sub-continent must be put an 
end to, if it is to be a place for civilized people to thrive in. . . . 


The picture left on the minds of those who remember the 
arrival of the Johannesburg refugees is unforgettable. It was 
as if chaos descended. 


Sir A. Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 

9.11.99. . . . We have now been at war just four weeks, and it 
is possible to make some estimate of the position. The enemy were 
more numerous, far better armed as regards artillery, and much better 
organized than we had any idea of. As you know, I have long been 
in alarm at their enormous military power, and the steady development 
of it. But my gloomy view of their power has been surpassed by the 
reality. No one, for instance, anticipated for a moment that our field 
artillery would be overpowered by their bringing heavy guns from 
Johannesburg and Pretoria. Considering, (i) the enormous overmatch, 
(ii) our great bad luck (blundering ?) in Natal, it is surprising to me that 
we have not lost more heavily. No doubt we have been hard hit— 
1,000 men killed and wounded, and at least another 1,000 prisoners, 
the North cut off, Eastern Bechuanaland, Griqualand West, the Southern 
Protectorate and our northern border overrun by the enemy. These are 
great disasters affecting our prestige with white and black, and greatly 
increasing the numbers of the enemy. But, on the other hand, they 
also have had some nasty knocks, have lost many lives (which are 
heavily felt in a small community) and have not yet taken one place 
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which we have been able to make an effort to defend. I write this 
quaking, for one fears every hour for Kimberley. Still, if the transports 
only arrive to time and in reasonably good order (I fear they have had 
fearful weather) we may yet save all the beleaguered places. And then 
the end will not be far. Supposing we do not do this, that the Army 
Corps is too late, and that we have to reconquer the greater part of our 
own country, before reaching theirs, I want you to consider what 
this involves. It can and ought to be done. The fight ought to be 
fought out to the bitter end, as otherwise we must make up our minds 
to be hereafter on sufferance in South Africa. But it will involve a 
great national effort. 


Until the end of December, 1899, everything went against 
British arms. This undoubtedly led the disloyal Cape Colonists 
to believe that they might safely rebel against the Crown, 
and added many thousands to the Boer forces. The War 
Office had not understood the requirements of Colonial cam- 
paigning, and what with disloyal subjects, a doubtful Ministry 
and blundering soldiers, the Governor and his chief, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, had their hands full. 


Sir A. Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 


27.12.99. . . . You can imagine better than I can describe what 
life I am leading at present. My failures, many doubtless, and grave, 
are really almost attributable to one cause—that I am so desperately 
single-handed. I cannot speak too highly of the ability and wonderful 
devotion of my whole staff. I do not mean that I am not well served. 
What I mean is that I have to play so many other roles in the play 
besides my own. Ministers, though no doubt it was politic to keep 
them to avoid a widespread revolt, are a terrible drag upon me. Pre- 
cautions and prompt action, which ought to be taken as a matter of 
course, have to be dragged out of them by hours of weary wrangling, 
in which I have to keep my temper and conceal the overwhelming disgust 
which I feel at these faint and sickly rebels or pragmatic dupes. And 
then the military! Am I jaundiced in thinking that we have been 
somewhat singular in our misfortunes in that respect ? As a matter 
of fact, there is nothing that I think more dangerous than a civilian 
mixing himself up in matters military, and with what is purely military 
I never have interfered. But what is purely military in this country ? 
Every military movement is so dependent upon political conditions and 
forecasts, that there can be no sound strategy without taking these into 
account. And also I am compelled to warn, suggest, remind—to 
worry, in fact, the soldiers in a hundred ways, much to their annoyance 
doubtless (though they are very courteous) and to the absolute wearing 
to shreds of myself, without as much result as might be hoped. It 
was a great mistake Buller going to Natal. I always thought so. The 
military situation there no doubt is difficult, and bad. But it is com- 
paratively simple. Here it is intensely complicated. He cannot judge 
the position here from Natal. All his directions show it. While he 
was here he showed grasp. For those three weeks I certainly did feel 
in one important respect a sense of relief which I never had before or 
since. But in Natal he has his own big job on hand. He can no longer 
follow the ins and outs of this complicated game. Hence he directs 
little, and when he does direct, not as it seems to me with the same 
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insight and decision as he showed when on the spot. We are therefore 
just drifting here militarily without initiative, without foresight. 

Meanwhile our three defeats are producing their inevitable effect. 
My great hope is in the slowness of the enemy. With all their splendid 
military qualities, they have not yet shown the power of using their 
: opportunities. About the future. No use thinking now of anything 
but how to end the war successfully from a military point of view. 
I own it is not easy to see how this is to be done. Delagoa Bay has now 
become in my judgment absolutely the decisive point. It has always 
been very important. It is now all important. We cannot hope to 
beat the Boers in decisive battles in the field. They will never meet 
us there. But we can by Fabian tactics, wear them out, even if all 
beleaguered garrisons were to fall. But it is very much more difficult 
and slower if we are to have all the world tumbling over one another to 
help and succour them through that open door. However, I will not 
labour a point, of the immense importance of which I am confident 
that you are aware. 

Before this reaches you another of great moment will have decided 
itself, viz., whether we are or are not to have a rising in the Colony 
outside the invaded districts. If there is no rising now there never will 
be. The opportunity is golden, the incitement incessant. A good 
deal depends, perhaps, on the stock of ammunition in the farm-houses. 
We have been quietly slipping away the stock in the hands of traders, 
so if they were relying on that, in many districts they will find them- 
selves sold. I feel very greatly the need of a sound constitutional 
lawyer to advise me... . 

The questions involving constitutional law thicken upon me as 
rebellion progresses. They will be none the less difficult, when it is 
subdued. What are we to do with the constitution of the Colony ? 
The rebels of to-day cannot surely be allowed just to turn round and 
become the voters of to-morrow. There are no less than five members 
of the House at present actually with the enemy. I don’t know that 
they are under arms, but they are certainly in the invaded territory, 
on practically friendly terms with the invaders. There are 18 seats 
out of 95 for constituencies overrun by the enemy. And this anomalous 
state of affairs is bound to grow worse before the present crisis is over. 
Under the circumstances I cannot but feel that we must face some 
temporary suspension or amendment of the Cape Constitution (after 
the precedent of Canada in 1835-40), and this must be done from home, 
either by Act of Parliament, or (seeing that the Constitution here was 
introduced by Letters Patent and an Order in Council, not by Statute) 
any change of it might be made by the same method... . 


In spite of all there was against us, the ultimate issue 
was never in doubt, and when, after a succession of military 
failures, Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener were sent out 
to South Africa, plans were laid for the future of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State; even in the dark days these projects 
were discussed. 

Lord Selborne to Sir A. Milner. 

10.11.99. . . . It is well not to divide the skin of the boar before 
he is speared, but it may be tentatively permissible to consider what 
would be the best thing to do with the skin supposing that the spear 
is driven home. 
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Sir A. Milner answered briefly on November 30, 1899 :— 


I can only give at present a very provisional reply. The question 
of treating this as anything else than a war of conquest is settled by the 
invasion and annexation of our territory and the deliberate intention 
of the Republics, framed I believe with every hope of success, to turn 
us out of South Africa. It is evident that either we must absolutely 
smash them politically, or our own expulsion from this part of the 
Continent, even if not immediately effected, can only be a matter of 
time. . . . Assuming that we beat the Republics sufficiently to get 
the war out of our territory into theirs, the first thing necessary, even 
before the termination of the war, will be to restore order in our revolted 
districts. We ought not to waste troops in this, nor are they the best 
material. A strong Imperial mounted police is the thing, of which the 
nucleus exists in the irregular corps now being formed such as Brabant’s 
Horse and the South African Light Horse. They ought to be amalga- 
mated with the Cape Police and both taken over for the time being as 
Imperial forces, and should be used to pacify the revolted Districts 
and restore the Magistrates. . . . Things look as black as possible 
to-day, and it takes a good [deal] of courage to compel oneself to think 
of the time—still apparently so distant—when we shall be masters. 

And in answer to a question upon the future of the Dutch 
language in the two Republics who had challenged us to fight 
for our South African position, he said, writing to Sir Walter 
Hely Hutchinson, the Governor of Natal :— 

17.11.00. . . . There was a time when I leaned to greater equality 
of language, but when I see how Dutch is being worked in this Colony 
purely as a political engine, and how openly the rebel party declares its 
intention of playing the same game in the Republics, I feel that it is 
useless to give Dutch a position which will only be abused. What 
weighs with me greatly is the gross inequality, which I see daily illus- 
trated at the Cape, of requiring all persons desiring to enter the public 
service to be able to speak and write both languages. To teach a 
Dutch child English is to teach him something of the greatest possible 
value to him, and which he would have to learn in any case if he wanted 
to get on in life in any other line except the most backward forms 
of agriculture. 

What has happened since the Union of South Africa was 
formed in 1909 is that English is being driven out. Dutch, 
or rather the local variant, has been used politically to get 
rid of the English language and, by this means, to drive out 
all officials of British race. 

In 1899, at the time of the Boer War, there was an immense 
uprising of Imperial sentiment. Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand sent magnificent soldiers to South Africa to help 
those of the Mother Country. This letter from the Governor- 
General of Canada expresses the sentiments of pride felt in 
that country at the military achievements of the Canadian 
troops :— 

The Earl of Minto to Sir A. Milner. 

6.4.00. . . . I only write you a few lines to thank you sincerely 
for your kind letter to me of February 27, as to the doings of our Cana- 
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dians. Of course we are all very proud of them. And your friend 
Dr. Parkin, who has been staying with us, advised me to publish your 
letter, which I took the liberty of doing. . . . 

From the Viceroy of India came the following :— 

Lord Curzon to Sir A. Milner. 

GOVERNMENT Hovss, CatcutTTa. 21.1.00. . . . Let me write you 
one line, if I may, of sympathetic encouragement in the midst of all 
your anxieties. It was a cruel but splendid stroke of fortune that sent 
you to South Africa to be there through this terrible time, cruel because 
of the awful responsibilities that have been devolved upon you, splendid 
because I believe that no other man was capable, in this emergency, of 
rendering so great a service to your country. Of one thing I have felt 
convinced since the experiences of the war have justified your earlier 
warnings, that while some reputations will go up, and others, perhaps 
many others, go down, because of this war, you will emerge from it 
with an assured fame as a great and wise and Imperial statesman. . . . 
A letter from Lord Cromer to Sir Alfred gives us a sketch 

of Lord Kitchener that has great interest :-— 

Catro. 6.3.00. . . . You must be pleased to see how completely 
everyone has come round to your way of thinking, and how fully it is 
now recognized that your political forecast was correct. . . . Some 
people—but I think a small minority—want to leave the two Republics 
their independence. I cannot help thinking that this would be a great 
mistake, Strachey’s line in the Spectator seems to me more sound, 
ie., as large a measure of self-government as is possible within the 
British Empire, and sow the seeds for an ultimate union of the two 
races. . . . When you have settled the general lines and eventually 
make your bow, I hope you will get some youngish man to go out and 
practically devote his lifetime to the work, as I have done here. I do 
not believe in hurried political evolution. ...I am glad you like 
Kitchener. He is a very remarkable man. The stories of friction 
with me are all nonsense. What happened is this. Before he had 
made his name, the W.O., etc., were all violently opposed to him. 
I insisted on his being put in command of the Soudan business, and 
won the day. He did the work admirably. I left him a completely 
free hand. Later, when the fighting was over, I had to exercise some 
control. There were naturally a few little rubs, but nothing that 
mattered. I hope he will eventually be turned loose in the W.O. .. . 


The loyalty of the South African natives to the Imperial 
Government is proverbial. It was a great trial to them that 
the British would not allow them to fight in what was regarded 
as a ‘‘ white man’s war,” and this was all the harder as the 
war went on and the Boers increased in their always brutal 
behaviour to natives. One of the main causes of antagonism 
between the British and the Dutch in South Africa is their 
differing point of view about the treatment of natives. Cecil 
Rhodes’ dictum, “‘ equal political rights for all civilized men,”’ 
has always been repugnant to the Dutch. 

ales” es Basutoland (Sir Godfrey Lagden) to Sir A. 

vuner. 
25.3.00. The Paramount Chief with his sons and other chiefs have 
been here for the last few days. Lerothodi requests respectfully to be 
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allowed to express to you, and to ask you to forward his thankfulness 

and congratulations for the victories gained by H.M. Government over 

the Queen’s enemies ; to reiterate his expression of loyalty on behalf 
of himself and people. I beg your Excellency will be pleased to accept 
the message which was announced in public and cordially greeted, 

Sir A. Milner to the Resident Commissioner, Basutoland. 

25.3.00. Please inform the Paramount Chief that I have pleasure 
in receiving and in forwarding for submission to Her Majesty the 
expression of his thankfulness and congratulations for the victories 
gained by H.M. troops, and I take this opportunity of expressing my 
approbation of the loyalty shown by the Paramount Chief and the 
great bulk of the Basutos during the trying period they have just 
passed through... . 

The military genius of Lord Roberts, combined with the 
driving power of Lord Kitchener, very soon after their arrival 
in South Africa, reversed the situation. Ladysmith and 
Kimberley, after long sieges, were relieved, and a Boer army 
was rounded up and captured at Paardeberg on February 27, 
1900. The moment British arms were victorious an agitation 
for peace was started in England by the pro-Boers, who saw 
that the Afrikander ideal of a Dutch Republic from the 
Zambesi to the Cape was endangered. The root of the 
trouble lay, then, as before, in Cape Colony, which was the 
headquarters of the Afrikander Bond. 

Sir Alfred Milner foresaw this move. Writing on January 
31, 1900, to Mr. Chamberlain, he said :— 


. . . If military matters go well—indeed all the more if they go 
well—we are going to have political trouble in the Colony. Signs 
multiply, that the Bond are going to make a determined move in the 
direction of peace. The renewed attacks on you and me in the rebel 
press, the Peace resolutions coming in from different quarters, and the 
summoning of the Bond Congress for next month, are all indicative 
of the fact that the Hofmeyr party think the time has come for rescuing 
their friends across the Border. They know probably (? better) than 


we do how severe the pressure on the Republics is, and their hope now | 


as ever is in the gullibility of the British public. . . . 

At the end of March, Bloemfontein, the capital of the 
Orange Free State, having been occupied by our troops, Sir 
Alfred Milner went up there, an adventurous journey over 
broken bridges, through Cape Colony which was swarming 


with rebels, and round which he made a tour. Writing toa | 


friend after this trip, he gave a thumbnail picture of the 
ghastly state of the Colony. He also paid a tribute to the 
grand old Field-Marshal. 

30.3.00. . . . I am interested but not much cheered by my 
journey. The state of the north-east of the Colony is awful, just 
reeking with treason. And the more I see of the Army, the more 
unhappy I feel about it. We have been saved by two men—especially 
one of them, that wonderful old creature with a heart of gold, who 
alone seems untouched by jealousy, egotism, pettiness. . . . Not that 
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others have not done good work—many have—but it needed someone 
like him at the head to bring out the good there was. Otherwise 
I believe we should still have gone stumbling from disaster to disaster. 
Even now I anticipate plenty more troubles... . 


Cape Colony was then, as afterwards, the difficulty. We 
have seen how the Governor had had to temporize with 
pro-Boer Ministers. The importance of the matter lay 
in the prolongation of the war as long as the enemy armies 
could, by invading the Colony, induce British subjects, of 
Dutch descent, to join their forces. Lord Roberts’ victorious 
advance to Bloemfontein had left the Cape denuded of troops. 
Seeing the importance of preventing further reinforcement 
of the Transvaal and Free State forces from Colonial Boer 
sources, Sir Alfred Milner wrote as follows to Mr. Chamberlain : 


24.1.00. [CONFIDENTIAL.]... Hitherto the formula has held 
good: “The Dutch will not rise unless they see a commando; the 
moment they see a commando almost all of them willrise.”” The formula 
even stood the strain of the great week of reverses, after which I 
certainly expected that there would be a certain amount of open 
revolt, even when the enemy had not entered. As a matter of fact, 
though the attitude of the Dutch became, and has remained, more 
truculent, and menacing, there has been no open revolt anywhere— 
much less a general revolt. . . . The critical time is still before us, 
and a pinch of sorts is bound to come, however the war goes. The one 
thing which cannot happen is a rapid collapse of the Boer power. . . . 
It will certainly be extremely awkward if at the moment when we are 
beginning to make our way in the Free State, and the bulk of our 
fighting force is engaged there, the Dutch in the Colony jump upon 
us with a demand to “ cease firing,” or else prepare for a rebellion in 
our rear. It is for this reason that I attach so much importance to 
strengthening our position in the Colony. 


A week later he wrote emphatically to Lord Selborne on the 
vital subject of the Colonial Boer. 


31.1.00. . . . You say in your last letter, for which many thanks, 
that we must not sacrifice strategy to political considerations. A 
victory in the field covers any number of political blunders. A thousand 
times I agree with you. . . . But there are political considerations 
which have a direct military value. For instance I have bothered, 
and shall continue to bother every General, to prevent at almost any 
cost, the further spread of invasion in the Colony. Why? Because 
the Colonial Boer is the enemy’s only Reserve. They have got their 
last man and boy in the field. Let them once get into the heart of 
the Colony, even with a mere handful of men and a flag, and they tap 
that Reserve, and get certainly 10,000 and perhaps even 15-20,000 
excellent recruits. Therefore I say, if, by detaching 1,000 men to guard, 
say, two points, at which such entry is still possible, you deprive your 
enemy of 10,000 at least, that must be right in any strategy. But that 
is not Politics, though it looks like it. It is Military Arithmetic. 


The soldiers did not realize that colonial re-inforcements 
would prolong the war. Lord Roberts wrote as follows to 
Lord Lansdowne, Secretary of State for War :— 
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16.2.00. . . . Before quitting the seat of Government I received 
a memorandum from the High Commissioner, in which Sir Alfred 
Milner reviewed the political and military situation, and laid stress 
on the possibility of a general rising among the disaffected Dutch 
population, should the Cape Colony be denuded of troops for the 
purpose of carrying on offensive operations in the Orange Free State. 
In reply I expressed the opinion that the military requirements of the 
case demanded an early advance into the enemy’s country ; that such 
an advance, if successful, would lessen the hostile pressure both on the 
northern frontiers of the Colony and in Natal ; that the relief of Kim- 
berley had to be effected before the end of February, and would set 
free most of the troops encamped on the Modder River, and that the 
arrival of considerable reinforcements from home, especially of Field 
Artillery, by the 19th of February, would enable those points along 
the frontier which were weakly held to be materially strengthened. 
I trusted, therefore, that His Excellency’s apprehensions would prove 
groundless. 


Unfortunately the Boers moved down to the Colony, and Lord 
Roberts wrote two months later to Sir Alfred Milner :— 


8.4.00. .. I am much concerned about this sudden and rapid 
move of the enemy towards the Orange River, as I know what anxiety 
it will give you, and what a disturbance it will create in the Colony. 
The moment it came to my knowledge, I sent Kitchener to Spring- 
fontein in view to his watching events in that direction, and I have tele- 
graphed to him to-day to strengthen Bethulie, which the Boers threaten 
to recapture, and to concentrate the 8th Division, with all possible speed 
at Burghersdorp. I trust that these measures will check the enemy 
being able to make any further move southwards, and I shall be greatly 
disappointed if I am not able to cut them off altogether on their return 
journey. ... 


The Colony was, in fact, in a great mess. It was not wholly 
the soldiers’ fault, though they did not, at this time, recognize 
the importance of the rebel reinforcements. No one knew 
their difficulties better than Sir Alfred Milner. 


Sir A. Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 

8.3.00. . . . The rebellion in the West has taken up all my days 
and (partly) nights. It is a most awkward business, and Head Quarters 
being 600 miles off, and having their hands quite full, and having taken 
not only all the men and all the transport, but all the brains and energy 
with them, it is extraordinarily difficult to get the military authorities 
to move. The disorganization is extraordinary, and I am not sure 
that we shall not get into a mess in consequence. I am not saying 
this in blame of anybody. From the beginning of this business the 
commanders have had the devil driving them. The imperious necessi- 
ties of Kimberley and Ladysmith have caused everything to be done 
in a hwry and everything to be sacrificed to the relieving columns. 
It is annoying to think that all this mess in the Colony might have been 
prevented by 500 men permanently encamped at Prieska, and that 
everybody knew this except the Military chiefs, whose eyes (naturally 
enough) were rigidly fixed on the main advance only. However, I 
suppose we shall “ muddle out of it somehow.” . . . 


V. MILNER. 


POLAND’S PLACE IN THE SUN 


No country in Europe harbours more misgivings about the 
proposals for Treaty Revision than Poland. Although the 
statesmen of the Little Entente were foremost in trying to 
suppress the Revision clause in the Four-Power Pact as origin- 
ally planned, it is Poland that will bear the brunt of the 
German demand for revision. Germany cares little for the 
Hungarian minorities living under Rumanian yoke. She is 
only concerned to get back the Polish Corridor, Polish Upper 
Silesia, and all her other territories surrendered after the 
Armistice. 

After Hitler’s conciliatory speech on May 17th, it was not 
surprising that he immediately despatched his chief lieutenant, 
Goering, to Rome to resuscitate the Pact. Germany’s chief 
interest in the Pact is revision, which, under the amended 
version signed last month, is to be provided for only under 
the auspices of Geneva. This alteration has subdued the 
alarm created in Poland and the Little Entente, but in 
reality it means nothing, except possibly it may deceive some 
people as to Germany’s real intentions. Not only Poland, 
but M. Titulescu, the Foreign Minister of the Little Entente, 
on his recent visit to London has definitely declared that 
revision will lead to war. 

What are the facts of the German demand? It is only 
on wounded pride and unpalatable geography that the 
Germans can base their claim for revision. Historical, 
economic, and ethnological facts are all in favour of Poland 
retaining Pomorze, as the Corridor province is called. To 
judge by what one hears in clubs about “ the ridiculous idea 
of cutting off one part of Germany from another,” one might 
think that the Corridor and the Free City of Danzig were 
children of the late President Wilson’s somewhat warped 
brain. But the Corridor is older than the Norman Conquest. 
From the birth of the Polish kingdom about the year 1000 
until 1308, and again from 1454 to 1772, East Prussia was cut 
off from the rest of the German states by a Polish corridor 
even wider than the present one. And that was when Poland 
had another outlet to the sea at Memel. Danzig was a 
Free City in a Free Zone, only much smaller than the existing 
one. Only when Poland was first partitioned in 1772 did 
Prussia seize Pomorze and finally, in the Third Partition of 
1795, Russia, Austria, and Prussia divided the spoils of the 
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dismembered country, and Poland as an independent state 
ceased to exist until she was liberated once more by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

From the economic point of view, the Corridor is Poland’s 
life-blood. It is her only outlet to the sea, an outlet which 
is vital to her if her trade is to escape the harassing restrictions 
which would be imposed on it by her unfriendly neighbours. 
The secret of the Corridor is the basin of the Vistula, flowing 
from Southern Poland past Warsaw into the Baltic near 
Danzig, down which she floats her timber and transports her 
grain, while her coal from Upper Silesia is sent by rail to the J 
new port of Gdynia. That is the basis of the Corridor asa | d 
necessity for Poland. But what of Danzig? Danzig is 96 ah 
per cent. German in population (100 per cent. in German 
eyes), but it depends for its trade as a port entirely on the 
Polish hinterland. In 1913, the last year of normal conditions 
under the Prussian regime, Danzig’s exports and imports 
totalled 2,112,100 tons. By 1929, when Polish trade had | h 
developed to its maximum before the depression set in, the 
Free City’s turnover, thanks to the Customs Union with 
Poland, had increased to 8,559,650 tons, despite a certain G 
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amount of competition from Gdynia. Danzig in the last . 
century was a third-rate Prussian port, which had to share all 

the available trade with Konigsberg, Stettin, and other te 
German ports. Now its only competitor is the new port of T 
Gdynia, for the existence of which the Danzigers themselves G 
are largely to blame. It was their refusal to allow Poland to : 


import munitions through Danzig during the Polish-Bol- 
shevist war of 1920 which finally forced the Poles to build - 
their own independent port with the aid of French brains and 


capital. But economic facts appear to count as little with the - 
narrow-minded Prussians of Danzig as they do with De th 
Valera. Rejoin Danzig and East Prussia to Germany is their “ 


idealistic aim, never mind the consequences. The excitement 
of the elections of May 28th have now subsided, and the nite 
triumphant Nazi leader made a reassuring declaration of 
allegiance to Poland. So far so good. But as one of the main 


planks of Nazi policy is to regain Danzig and the Corridor, ot 
this statement is no more consistent than Hitler’s “ re- th 
assuring’ Reichstag speech, which followed close on the de 
heels of the bellicose utterance of von Papen. If an oppor- to 
tunity occurs, doubtless their allegiance to Poland will go : 


by the board, together with the economic facts. 

And what of East Prussia’s trade with the Reich ? Under | ‘in 
the terms of Versailles, the Polish railways undertook to 
provide unhindered transport of German goods across the 
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sixty odd miles of Corridor. Even the management of the 
Konigsberg railways have been forced to admit that the 
Poles have done their best to carry out the obligation. To 
such an extent have they succeeded that certain goods which 
before the war were carried between the Reich and East 
Prussia by sea, owing to high rail freights, now go by the 
Polish railways. Nor do passengers have to pay for a 
Polish visa if they book right through, and travel via 
Marienberg. 

The population of Pomorze is said to be 88 per cent. 
Polish. Even under German domination, it was so pre- 
dominantly Polish that it never once between 1871 and 1918 
returned a German deputy to the German Reichstag. They 
were all Poles. Pro-Germans assert that these elections were 
fought on religious, not racial grounds, and that the in- 
habitants voted for Polish candidates because they were 
Catholics. If that was so, surely the astute Germans would 
have counteracted that disadvantage by putting up Catholic 
candidates of their own ? And as for East Prussia, how can 
the claim of its two million inhabitants, by no means all pure 
Germans, stand against the claim for an outlet to the sea by 
a nation of thirty million hard-working, peaceful Poles ? 

Germany’s claim for revision is a perfectly natural desire 
to wipe out all the remaining humiliations of the Peace Treaty. 
Tnanks to the conciliatory policy of successive British 
Governments in the face of French opposition, she has now 
freed herself in reality from all except the territorial clauses of 
the Treaty. As a result of repeated declarations that she 
could not pay, the £6,800 millions originally demanded in 
reparations was whittled down until, after paying only £800 
millions, largely by means of loans from Britain and America, 
the would-be conquerors of Europe are now saddled with 
only a nominal £150 millions in two years’ time. In view of 
their demands for a moratorium on private debts, can anyone 
except an unimaginative idealist visualise Hitler rushing to 
honour that obligation ? 

By tricks and subtle schemes, she has got round all the 
other penalties inflicted on her. She was ordered to surrender 
the once-famous Imperial Navy. But her patriotic officers, 
deprived of a scrap with the British after Jutland, determined 
to rob the victors of their spoil, and scuttled the fleet under 
their very eyes in Scapa Flow. Her gigantic liners, the 
Imperator, Bismarck, and Vaterland became British or Ameri- 
can property, but with the money she said she could not pay 
in reparations, Germany has built the Bremen and Europa, 
which captured the coveted Blue Riband of the Atlantic, as 
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well as a host of smaller ships now engaged in fierce competi- 
tion with British lines. 

The Army of Occupation in the Rhineland was withdrawn 
three years before its time. The once mighty Prussian Army 
was cut down to 100,000, but what of the semi-military 
Storm Troops and other organisations ? The German air force 
was abolished, but the huge fleet of Luft Hansa machines is 
quite capable of being adapted to drop bombs and carry 
machine-guns at very short notice. Now Germany is threaten- 
ing to re-arm, unless France disarms, and France is not going 
to be so foolhardy as to disarm with the Hitler-Goering 
ministry working on its present lines. So presumably German 
re-armament is only a matter of time. And even if France did 
disarm, anyone who recalls German policy of the past fifty 
years, knows that the temptation of the Teuton to get the 
upper hand of the Gaul would be too great to resist, even if 
Germany did not desire it. There are people who fondly 
imagine that if Germany were given back all she lost as a 
result of the war, she would be satisfied. Nothing is further 
from the truth. She would be no more satisfied than De Valera 
would if he were given the free choice of an arbitration tribunal 
to settle the Land Annuities question. The fierce greed of the 
Prussian mind will never be appeased until “‘ Deutschland ist 
iiber Alles.”” International pacifists seem unable to realise 
this. 

The impossibility of attaining Treaty revision by peaceful 
means, as proposed in the Four-Power Pact, does not seem to 
have occurred even to the sagacious mind of Signor Mussolini. 
Have not the Poles proclaimed from the housetops of Warsaw 
for the last four years that they will resist Treaty revision by 
force of arms? “ Guns will be trained against any attacker, 
no matter who it may be,” wrote the editor of the official 
Gazeta Polska recently. And this is backed up by all patriotic 
Poles. Three young Poles I met separately in Danzig and 
Warsaw recently made a point of impressing on me Poland’s 
determination to fight for the maintenance of her present 
frontiers. 

** Poland wants peace,” they said, but she will “ fight to 
the last man against any attempt to take away from her any 
of her present territory.” 

And this, of course, includes the rich industrial area of 
Polish Upper Silesia, surrendered by Germany after a plebis- 
cite in 1922. That plebiscite, ordered by the League of 
Nations after Poland and Germany had failed to agree as to 
the division of Upper Silesia, resulted in a majority for 
Germany by 700,000 to 400,000 votes—partly because the 
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Germans brought trainloads of out-voters into the district 
merely for the plebiscite, and afterwards promptly returned 
them to their homes in other parts of Germany. But an 
analysis of the voting according to communes, or districts, 
showed that one part was preponderatingly Polish, and the 
other German. So roughly one-third was given to Poland, and 
two-thirds remained German. The Poles did not like this 
arrangement, but agreed to it; the Germans also objected, 
and signed the agreement only under duress. 

How are these conflicting demands to be solved without 
war ? Clearly not by giving in, or even trying to compromise 
with the Nazis. That would only lead to certain war, as 
Poland will concede nothing. Up to the present, Hitler has 
merely threatened war some time in the future if he does not 
get what he wants by peaceful means, and latterly he had 
been more conciliatory. It will be quite another matter to 
put those threats into effect, even when Germany is re- 
armed and strong enough to fight the tough and determined 
Poland. Unlike Japan, the Germans are susceptible to foreign 
opinion. 

What is needed to ensure peace is a united denunciation of 
these subtle insinuations and arrogant threats from the 
Governments of all the ex-Allies and other interested countries. 
Something in much stronger terms even than Lord Hailsham’s 
solemn warning, and far more to the point than President 
Roosevelt’s avuncular finger-waving. If the war-guilt denial, 
once more re-echoed by Hitler at the Reichstag opening 
ceremony at Potsdam in March, were ridiculed, if the former 
Allies bluntly pointed out to the Germans that France and 
Belgium did not invade Germany, that Germany lost the war, 
and must learn to accept the consequences, that Poland has 
just as much right to live in peace in the territory granted to 
her as Germany, and that Europe will not tolerate any further 
revival of pre-war Prussian arrogance and bullying, then even 
the most hot-headed members of the Nazi and Nationalist 
parties may be forced to abandon their cannon-fodder threats. 
Experience has shown that plain speaking and drastic action 
are the only weapons capable of piercing the tough Prussian 
hide. If this does not succeed, then Europe will have to 
consider some form of policing Germany to keep a check on 
her armaments. To stand up to her now is the only hope of 
keeping the peace. If we don’t, then it would be a rash man 
who prophesied another five years of peace in the Polish 
Corridor. 

RONALD RUSSELL. 


OATS AND BARLEY 


WuiLe the publicity which has been given to the question of 
Wheat has been extensive, and a great deal has appeared in 
the Press both for and against the Wheat Quota, what has 
been said on the subject of other cereal crops is comparatively 
little. 

The Wheat Quota Act stands out as an epoch making 
event in our agricultural history. It marks a definite break 
away from the old policy of laissez faire, and in particular it 
shows that, at long last, those responsible for the Nation’s 
affairs, and the people themselves, have had enough of the 
parrot cry of “‘ dear food,” have realised that the cheapening 
of the loaf can be accomplished at too high a cost, and that a 
prosperous agriculture is necessary for the prosperity and 
well-being of the State. 

The consideration of the question of cereals other than 
Wheat has a special significance for Scotland, and while those 
engaged in agriculture there, Proprietor, Owner-occupier, 
Tenant-farmer and Farm-labourer alike, hailed the change in 
the attitude of the Government with joy, they have been 
confidently looking for some kind of similar legislation which 
would bring immediate benefit, such as their English brethren 
have received, to them also. Except in a very minor degree, 
and that confined to particular districts, the effect of the 
Wheat Quota, and more especially the guaranteed price, does 
not directly touch the Scottish farmer. 

And he deserves to be considered. The number of persons 
engaged in agriculture in Scotland is not so large as in England, 
and the total produce is by no means so great, the proportion 
of land under grass and crop being nearly six to one, and the 
labour employed nearly seven to one, for England and 
Scotland respectively. In many ways, however, the system 
of agriculture in Scotland is more intensive, and though the 
numbers employed on a given area are, on the whole, less in 
Scotland, the amount of labour expended on the average farm 
is greater, and the wages paid considerably higher, than is the 
case over the greater part of England. In England and Wales 
the proportion of permanent grass to the total acreage of 
agricultural holdings is just over 50 per cent., while in Scotland, 
though the proportion has been increasing in recent years, 
owing to the hard times the farmer has been passing through, 
it still does not exceed 35 per cent., and in more prosperous 
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times, in the 70’s and early 80’s, the proportion was under 
25 per cent., more than 75 per cent. of the whole farming area 
being under the plough. 

The reason is not far to seek. In the Northern half of the 
Kingdom agriculture is not so long established. The land has 
been won from bog and heather in comparatively recent times, 
and moreover, with the exception of such favoured localities 
as East Lothian, parts of Stirling and the Carse of Gowrie, 
where there is some of the finest agricultural land in the 
British Isles, the English soil is better. Then again, against 
the seven months of summer and five months winter, which 
fall to the lot of the Southern farmer, the Scotchman has five 
months of summer, at the outside, and full seven months of 
winter, during which he has to keep his cattle, for the most 
part, indoors, and provide them with food, instead of allowing 
them to gather it for themselves. 

The Scottish farmer has developed an industry and a 
technique in agriculture which is the admiration of the World, 
and it is all done by rotation and cultivated crops. It is an 
agriculture, also, of a more uniform and more simple kind than 
further South, and this too is owing to the exigencies of soil 
and climate. While in England and Wales grain, turnips or 
mangolds, and potatoes occupy 80 per cent. of the tillage area, 
in Scotland the proportion is over 95 per cent. While grain 
crops in England have occupied about 43 per cent. of the 
tillage area, the percentage in Scotland has been about 65 per 
cent., and of that amount oats have accounted for nearly 
50 per cent. In the North, in particular, there is practically 
no permanent pasture. Not one-tenth of the land would 
carry it, and in the greater part, unless the sole of grass is 
constantly renewed, it goes back, if not to broom and heather, 
to grasses of little or no feeding value. All grass land is 
therefore ‘‘ seeds’ or rotation grass, and how is this system 
going to be carried on without the cultivation of cereal crops ? 

Rotation cropping is imperative for the very life of agri- 
culture in Scotland. By its means the amount of stock kept, 
and the amount of beef and milk produced, has been enor- 
mously increased. It is not too much to say that land under 
the plough will furnish 50 per cent. more produce than the best 
of our grass-land, and probably in the North of Scotland the 
amount would be nearer 100 per cent., as compared with the 
produce of grass-land there. It takes very good Aberdeen- 
shire grass to keep more than one cow per acre, in full milk, 
even for the short Aberdeenshire summer, when pastured in 
_ the ordinary way, but I have seen ten cows kept, the whole 
summer through, on five acres of fodder crops, cut and fed to 
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them in the byres, and that on by no means the best land in 
the district. I grant it is more costly in labour, but it is 
labour, surely, that we want to employ. This putting down 
land to grass, to save the labour bill, is a counsel of despair, 
and is ruinous to the country population, and destructive of 
the whole of our rural life. 

We cannot afford to give up our rotations, and to revert 
to the primitive methods of bygone days, but unless something 
is done, and done quickly, this must happen. The Scottish 
farmer is coming to the end of his patience, and what is more, 
to the end of his resources. He has, in some ways, been more 


fortunate than his opposite number in England, especially the : 


man on clay land, in that he has had more strings to his bow, 
but all these strings are now slack, and no single item is 
bringing him any profit. And Oats are his staple. What 
Wheat has been to the English farmer, Oats have been to the 
Scot. They are the cereal he has made peculiarly his own; 
it is the crop which has nourished Scotsmen and Scottish 
agriculture in the past, and which must be allowed—ten- 
porarily at least—to do so in the immediate future. 

I hold no brief for the cultivation of cereal crops in these 
Islands as opposed to the production of milk and beef. On 
the contrary, I am quite convinced that our best chance for 
a thriving agriculture is to be found in the development of 
animal husbandry, but in Scotland it can only be done, on any 
scale, by rotation farming, and, as far as can be seen at 
present, especially by the farmer himself, cereal crops are a 
necessity for a proper rotation. ‘They are further necessary 
for the proper feeding and well-being of stall-fed cattle, the 
finest beef of all, which are essentially the produce of Scottish 
farms. A decent price for Oats is also necessary for the 
continued existence of the small family farms, which form so 
large a proportion of the holdings in the North. These have 
managed to carry on, up to the present, perhaps better than 
their larger neighbours, but many of them are now at the end 
of their tether. 

Every argument which has been advanced in favour of the 
Wheat Quota and the Guaranteed price will apply, with equal 
force, in the case of Oats, and some other arguments as well. 
As I have endeavoured to show, it is the staple crop of Scottish 
Agriculture, and just as essential for cattle fodder and bedding 
as the wheat crop in England. Let any guaranteed price be 
only for “ milling’ Oats, by all means, as for Wheat in 


England. The Scottish farmer will not object. : 
The effect of a rise in the price of Oats on other branches | 
of farming has to be taken into consideration, and a great 
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outcry has been raised by the poultry farmer, who has now 
established himself on a scale considerably larger than 
formerly, who maintains that he would be ruined by any rise 
in the price of grain. Is this any more the case with regard 
to Oats than with regard to Wheat ? And are there no other 
grains which are equally suitable for poultry feeding, which 
are not part of an established rotation here ? What about 
maize ? And there are others too. What about buckwheat ? 
This might be largely grown or imported as a chicken food. 

Oats are, of course, largely used by the farmer himself as 
a feeding stuff for his cattle, but any increase in the market 
price would not affect him injuriously. Grown by himself 
their price to him is their cost, and this would be in no way 
affected by any rise in price in the open market. If the price 
was good enough it might tempt him to sell his Oats and buy 
cake, compound nuts, or some such highly concentrated food 
with the proceeds, and this would be all to the good. It 
would be encouraging another home industry and increasing 
trade and exchange, and I cannot see that it would be 
detrimental in any way. 

There is another aspect which might be stressed, namely, 
the effect of a continuously low price for cereals on the price 
of meat of various kinds, as has been pointed out by Sir 
William Haldane. We have seen it exemplified in the case of 
pig-meats, which have come to us in great quantities from 
abroad recently, as a direct result of an attempt to get better 
returns from low priced cereals, by turning them into animal 
products instead of selling as grain. This will be intensified 
as long as these low prices continue, and in the long run, the 
cattle feeder and meat producer will not only not lose, but will 
stand to gain, by a rise in Oat prices. 

There is, however, a point which is sometimes lost sight of, 
which renders Oats a more fitting subject for regulation of 
imports than Wheat, namely, that we can produce practically 
the whole of the Country’s requirements. The same cannot 
be said of Wheat, and in this way Oats are in a distinctly 
stronger position. Before the War the home crop of Wheat 
was able to supply about one-fourth of our needs, but with 
the increase in the total supply necessary, and the diminution 
in the home crop, largely owing to the smaller area now sown, 
it now accounts for little more than one-fifth. With regard 
to Oats the position is entirely different. The proportion of 
home supply to total requirements has risen considerably 
during the post-war years. While the total available supply, 
i.e. the Country’s requirements, has fallen from 2,785,000 tons 
to 2,307,000, or by some 17 per cent., the available home crop 
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has declined only from 2,000,000 tons to 1,935,000 tons, and is pur 


now therefore supplying some 85 per cent. of our needs, as lane 
compared with only 72 per cent. in pre-war times. The total the 
requirements show no signs of any large increase in the has 
immediate future, in fact all the evidence seems to point the vine 
other way, and there is no reason why our whole requirements Mea 
should not be met from home sources, and the Country be | Agr 
entirely independent of foreign supplies. evel 

It might, for this reason, be better to proceed by means of But 
a protective tariff—the present 10 per cent. is of no practical mat 
use against the bounty-fed imports to which we have had to Quo 
submit—and a pretty stiff tariff should certainly be put on on 1 
oatmeal. The importation of oatmeal is nonsensical. Our is Ic 
own is better, the milling of it gives employment at home, and Agr 
it can be produced in any desired quantity. step 

While we are on the subject of tariffs, what about a tax on und 
Malting Barley ? The Scottish farmer considers he has not Oat: 
been fairly treated in this respect. He maintains, and with with 
some justification, that he was promised a tax of 10s. on every the 
quarter of malting barley coming from abroad, and that this | fyrt) 
promise was given by an influential member of the present r 
Government, and that this tax has not been imposed. He is is tc 


told “It is impossible to distinguish between malting and take 
feeding barley!” Surely this is not the case. Why not deal quik 
with it in this way? Any foreign barley, purchased by a in t] 
distillery or a brewery should be put into bond there, and not justi 
at the docks. The Inland Revenue Officer is on the spot, with of be 
very little to do in these times of stagnation in the distilling Gov 
industry, and he can take charge of it. If it goes through the triur 
“steep ” it pays tax, if it is used for feeding purposes it does 
not. That is quite simple. What would be the result? 
The distiller would buy the home barley rather than be 
bothered with these restrictions, and the price to the home 
producer would rise, not perhaps by the full amount of the 
duty, but to an appreciable extent, and we should again have 
Scotch Barley used, as it should be, for the making of Scotch 
Whisky. The brewer would be in the same position. It may 
be necessary, occasionally, if the home supply is dark in 
colour, for the brewer to get foreign barley, in order to produce 
beer of the necessary brightness, but to the distiller colour is 
not of so much importance. If the grain will malt, satis- 
factorily and evenly, that is all he requires, and as to the 
reputed greater return from the foreign barley, I doubt if the 
resulting quantity of Whisky is greater by even 2 per cent. 
Whatever is to be done must be done soon. It may be 
possible to devise a course of cropping equally suitable for the 
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purposes of animal husbandry, and equally beneficial to the 
land, without the necessity of a cereal crop once or more in 
the rotation, but it has not been formulated yet. Nor 
has the even more difficult task been accomplished of con- 
vincing the average farmer of its desirability and usefulness. 
Meanwhile agriculture in Scotland is bleeding to death. 
Agricultural Marketing Bills are all right in their way, and 
everyone will welcome the one now before Parliament. 
But why wait to deal at any rate with this 
matter of Oats? A good stiff tariff on imported Oats, or a 
Quota, with a guaranteed price for Oats of milling quality, 
on the lines of the Wheat Quota Act for the English farmer, 
is long overdue. It could not invalidate any clause of the 
Agricultural Marketing Bill. An intimation that, unless 
steps were taken to deal with home marketing and supply, 
under its provisions, the amount of any duty on imported 
Oats would have to be reconsidered, or the whole duty 
withdrawn, would be quite as effective as the method under 
the Bill, and perhaps more so. And, most important of all, a 
further duty could be put on at once ! 

Time is the essence of the matter. If Scottish agriculture 
is to be saved, drastic action must be taken, and it must be 
taken at once, or it will be too late. Are we going to allow a 
quibble, or the actual wording of a clause in a Bill, to stand 
in the way of an immediate necessity, and an act of common 
justice to the farmers of Scotland ? We have the reputation 
of being, as a Nation, more sensible than logical. Cannot the 
Government, in this vital matter, allow common sense to 
triumph over legal technicalities, and act, and at once. 


SyDNEY GAMMELL, 


CHARACTER AND TRADITION 


I was musing one day recently by the beach of a beautiful 
stretch of water in Ulster—Strangford Loch, as the Norsemen 
called it, changing it from its earlier and nicer name of Loch 
Cuan, the Loch of the Harbour or Haven. It has a history 
teeming with tradition which leads us back, not only into the 
heroic age of Ireland but to the very cradle of the Celtic race, 
a race whose history is a tangle of wanderings and warlike 
adventure and of prowess. It is particularly in Ireland that 
you feel how much the past is linked up with the present. I 
was thinking especially of the great deeds of the Ulster hero, 
Cuchulain, one of whose exploits took place on its shores. 

Suddenly I became aware of a rushing mighty sound, 
and, gazing into the heavens whence the sound arose, I saw 
two objects, like great black birds, swan-like in their majesty 
and speed. On they came, circling above me, lower and 
lower, till they swooped down into the water, with the motion 
of wing and speed almost of an angry male swan, surging at 
you with ruffled wings. I thought that these beautiful 
flying boats, with their crews of pigeon-blue men were an 
epic in themselves. They are the future—the world is in 
their hands. They are the guardians of our destiny. They 
swept over Strangford Loch with mighty wing and pulsing 
flight. They appeared as suddenly out of space as the 
Vikings swooped down on the unsuspecting Irish monks of old. 

Hastily marshalling my soaring thoughts, I cast them 
forward and behind, and I pen these lines to the Navigators 
of the Air—the Force of the Future. We are an island people 
of mixed race. Our horizons are the sea and the air—Briton 
and Pict, Viking and Dane, Saxon and Celt. The latter, in a 
peculiar degree, have always been pioneers and navigators, 
sailing to all corners of the globe. We have inherited from 
this race, down throughout distant ages, this spirit of daring 
the unknown, driving them forth through storm and tempest 
to seek strange lands—whether it was to conquer territory, 
spread the Gospel, or ride the Main in search of gain. 

It is a fact—too little realised—especially in England, 
how much we have inherited from our Celtic ancestors. 
Some of the Irish and the Highlanders and the folk of the 
Western Isles are perhaps the most striking representatives 
left, upon whose past the ancient literature of Ireland throws 
the clearest light. The Celtic race and the Celtic language, 
according to Mr. Douglas Hyde, sprang from what is to-day 
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modern Germany. The Celts were first known to the Greeks 
under the semi-mythological name of Hyperborean, only 
later on being termed either Celt or Galatian. At the height 
of their power, about 400 B.c., they invaded Italy and stormed 
Rome. During this time they were closely allied to the 
Greeks, whose commercial rivalry with the Pheenicians 
brought about friendly relations with their enemies, the 
Celts. At this period the Celtic language was spoken from 
Ireland to the Black Sea. Alexander the Great was aided by 
the Celts both in his wars with the Etruscans and with the 
Illyrians. Before he began his great expedition into Asia 
he assured himself of their friendship. He received their 
ambassadors on friendly terms, expressing his cordiality 
towards them, and asked them to become his allies. They are 
reported to have replied to the great monarch: “ If we fulfil 
not our engagement, may the sky fall on us and crush us; 
may the earth, opening, swallow us up; may the sea, over- 
flowing its borders, drown us.” 

It is interesting to note in connection with this pledge, 
that it is recorded, in a very ancient Irish Saga, the Tain 
Bo Chuailgne of the seventh century ; that once upon a time 
some Ulster heroes swore to their king in almost identical 
language, when he asked them to take his place, as he found 
it necessary to leave his wing of the battle, to repel some 
attacks of a rival at the other corner of the battlefield. Their 
answer was: ‘‘ Heaven is over us, the earth is under us, the 
sea is round about us; and unless the firmament falls with 
its star-showers upon the face of the earth, or unless the earth 
be destroyed by earthquake, or unless the ridgy, blue-bordered 
sea come over the expanse of Life, we shall not give an inch 
of ground.” 

This sentence seems so much in accord with the one just 
quoted, that we can easily imagine these haughty and war- 
like warriors using words such as these. It is further recorded, 
that while the Celtic ambassadors were drinking and pledging 
Alexander’s health, the king asked them, what was the thing 
they most feared, thinking, says the historian, that they 
would say himself. Not a bit of it! They replied: ‘‘ There 
is only one thing that we fear, which is that the heavens may 
fall upon us, but the friendship of such a man as you we 
value more than anything.” At these words the monarch 
could hardly conceal his astonishment, nor was he altogether 
pleased, and he remarked in an aside to his courtiers that 
the Celts were certainly a vainglorious people. It is not for 
me to say if this particular type still persists ! 

Such then were our Celtic ancestors who wrested Spain 
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from the Phcenicians and conquered half Europe and who 
were eventually to disappear so completely as to be almost 
unknown, and their language spoken to-day by only a 
million or so of people. Of all the tribes of the Celts, the 
children of Milesius alone, are peculiar, in that on their necks 
the Roman Eagle never fastened its claws. Whether for 
better or worse the Eagle checked its flight before it reached 
the shores of Eiré. The all-conquering Roman who had 
moulded and crushed Gaul and Britain never disturbed the 
Island in the West. The outstanding effect of the non- 
conquest of Ireland by the Romans, is that the Irish Gael, 
known in those days as the Scot, is the sole survivor in western 
countries who has been able to preserve a record of his past. 
Not only this, but, as Mr. Douglas Hyde shows, in Literary 
History of Ireland, he has preserved a literature of his own 
for a length of time and with a continuity, which has no 
parallel in Europe, outside Greece. 

According to tradition, the Scoto-Irish Celt claims that 
his ancestors, the Milesians, or children of Miledh, came to 
Ireland from Spain about the year 1000 B.c., and conquered a 
semi-mythical, beautiful race—half heroes, half gods—called 
the Tuatha De Danann. These people had previously invaded 
Ireland themselves at an earlier period. We also hear 
frequent mention of a race of dark people called Firbolgs who 
apparently had existed in Ireland, repeatedly conquered and 
enslaved, but never exterminated. 

The whole of the very early history of Ireland is a mixture 
of pseudo-historic narrative and myth—so blended together 
that it is impossible to disentangle the actual truth from the 
wrappings surrounding the magical. The wanderings and 
heroic adventures which beset this race before they landed 
and settled in these islands are recounted for many genera- 
tions. Milesius himself traces his ancestry through twenty- 
two Gaelic names, and thirteen of Hebrew origin till he 
reaches Japhet and thence to Adam! He and his fellow- 
clansmen trace their descent to a King of Scythia named 
Fenius Farsa, from whence his descent from Adam is given. 
They claimed to be the most ancient inhabitants in Europe 
after the Deluge. Scythia was stated to be on the borders 
of Europe and Asia, near the Euxine and Caspian Seas— 
which might now be the Crimea. 

This Fenius Farsa started a great school of languages, 
which teaching was continued by his son Niul. He had a son 
called Gaedhal, from whom the Gaels derive their name. 
Niul travelled to Egypt where he married Scota, daughter of 
Pharaoh—of whom more later. Here it was that Niul met 
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Aaron, with whom he made friends or whom he befriended 
in some manner, in return for which Moses healed his son 
Gaedhal from the bite of a serpent, thus showing the legend of 
St. Patrick and the snakes being banished from Ireland is 
obviously a Christian version of a much earlier tradition. 
Thus runs the ancient verse :— 
*“No serpent nor vile venomed thing 

Can live upon the Gaelic soil ; 

No bard nor stranger since has found 

A cold repulse from a son of Gaedhal.” 


Nearly all the Irish antiquarians maintain that they are 
called Scots because they came from Scythia. Be this as it 
may, after countless wanderings and returnings and fighting 
of battles and voyagings they at length reached a country 
that was thought to be Spain. Miledh—known as the 
Warrior of Spain, as he was a celebrated champion—had 
three sons ; and it was these three sons and his nephew who 
landed in Ireland and founded the race known as the Gaels, 
first of all called Milesians owing to the latinised form of 
Milesius for Miledh. The various legends connected with the 
landing of the Milesians are all most fascinating. One even 
describes the building of a great tower (a copy presumably 
of the Tower of Babel), from which their forefathers beheld 
the Irish coast. This Tower was described as being built in 
Spain ! 

The Milesians sent a force under Ith, the uncle of Milesius, 
to Ireland, but he was killed by the Tuatha de Danann. After 
the death of Milesius, his sons having fitted out a powerful 
fleet and a large force, for the invasion of Ireland, they 
landed at Inver Sceine—now the Bay of Kenmare in the 
County of Kerry—and a great battle was fought between 
the Tuatha De Danann and the Milesians at “ Slieve Mis ” 
Mountain, in Kerry, where the De Danann were defeated ; 
but ‘‘ Scota,” the widow of Milesius, was killed while com- 
manding in the engagement, and was buried in a valley on 
the seashore near Tralee. Ireland is mentioned under many 
names by the ancients. The Greeks called it Ierne, signifying 
the Sacred Island, as it was a great seat of Druidism. The 
Romans called it Hibernia; and Plutarch, Ogygia, which 
means “‘ The Ancient’: showing, even in those days, that 
the island was known. 

Mr. Hyde relates that Avienus, writing about 380 B.c., 
mentions the account of the voyage of Himilco, a Pheenician, 
to Ireland about 350 B.c. He reported that Erin was called 
“Sacra”? by the ancients, that its people navigated the vast 
sea in hide-covered barks and that its land was populous and 
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fertile. Mr. Hyde also states that in the Argonautics of the of 
pseudo-Orpheus, which may have been written about 500 B.c., na 
the Iernian Isle is mentioned. In later times, in the first | Th 
century of our Era, Pomponius Mela says, “‘ That so great was tri 
the luxuriance of grass there as to cause the cattle to burst ! ” na: 
Tacitus, writing about the year 82, says that it differed but de! 
little from Britain but that its approaches and harbours were the 
better known through traffic and merchants. as 
In about A.D. 238 Solinus tells us that Hibernia has no ha 
snakes, an incident to which I referred further back—the an 
blessing that Moses is supposed to have conferred on Gaedhal. aln 
He added that so warlike was the race that the Hibernian leg 
mother placed the first morsel of food in her child’s mouth at it 
the point of the sword. Ammianus Marcellinus relates that | (Co: 
the Irish mentioned under the name of Scots, accompanied Pri 
by people called Attacotti, are said to be committing dreadful lan 
depredations in Britain ; and another writer thus poetically 
refers to the invasion : ‘‘ The Scot moved all Ierne against us, Da 
and the Ocean foamed under his hostile oars.” the 
There are many allusions to these raids and counter-raids ; Th 
and there were marriage visits of ceremony also, and return anc 
visits *twixt Ulster and the Western Isles of Alban. Often the 
they crossed to the Mainland, too. Sto 
When we reflect on these exploits we are struck, not only afte 
by their audacity, but by their enterprise and valour ; espe- is § 
cially is this the case, when we realise that in those far-off tras 
days in the dim and misty past, the only means of transport Bet 
was the Celtic Coracle, those small frail boats covered only anc 
by tanned hides. It was in these boats that the folk of these Sto 
Islands frequently crossed and re-crossed the angry waters of of 
the Sea of Moyle, so named from the Moyle or Mull of Cantyre. The 
There is considerable mystery surrounding the question Mak 
as to who the Attacotti actually were. It is certain that they in 
are mentioned in many of these raids as accompanying the Tre] 
Scots. From the scanty evidence available they appear to the 
have been an Irish tribe. St. Jerome twice mentions them the 
in connection with the Scots, saying they have their wives core 
and children in common. Pluto advocated this practice in wit] 
his Republic and he evidently had met them himself, as he Kin 
states that he had seen them. Cesar refers to “‘ rent-paying a p 
tribes,” which must surely refer to these Attacotti. I believe chai 
they were none other than the Firbolgs, so often mentioned soul 
in the ancient legends, either the aboriginal race or one that rese 
had settled in these parts at a very early period—anyhow, a was 
race of non-Milesian origin, or pre-Celtic tribes. / acer 
There has always been great confusion between the names Hur 
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of Scot and Irish, largely due to the mixing-up between the 
native Firbolgs, a dark-hued race, and their Celtic conquerors. 
There is a word Aitheach-Tuatha, which means “‘ rent-paying 
tribes’ or unfree clans or serfs, which was probably a general 
name for non-Celtic tribes, whom the conquering Celts had 
defeated and enslaved. There are two recorded risings of 
these people against their Celtic masters, who were regarded 
as the free clans or the nobility. The first is supposed to 
have occurred just after the birth of Christ in the year 10, 
and the later one in the year 36, during which the Celts were 
almost exterminated, with the nice exception, so runs the 
legend, of three unborn children of noble line! Be this as 
it may, from the survivors sprang up the race of the great 
Conn of the Hundred Battles, the Dal Araide, the true 
Princes of Ulster, and most of the other royal houses of the 
land. 

In the third century Niall of the Nine Hostages assisted 
Dal Riada to establish themselves in Scotland and subdue 
the Picts. These Dal Riada were the grandchildren of Conn. 
There were two septs of these people: one settled in Ulster 
and the other in Scotland (Alba). Those that left Eire—or 
the Island of Destiny—Inis Fail, so named from a remarkable 
Stone that the Milesians brought with them into Ireland, 
afterwards sent for the Stone to Alba. It was known and 
is still known as the Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny. The 
tradition is that this Stone was a part of Jacob’s pillow at 
Bethel, mentioned in the Bible, brought into Ireland by the 
ancient Milesians, and the legend runs that ‘“ With this 
Stone ye shall have Empire.” For many centuries Kings 
of the Milesian race were crowned at Tara, sitting on it. 
The Stone was sent to Scotland for the coronation of Fergus 
MacKarca, a descendant of Cairbre Riada, Prince of Dalriada 
in Ulster, and brother of the then reigning Monarch of 
Ireland, Murtogh MacEKarca. This Fergus became King of 
the Irish-Scoto Colony of Dalriada in Alban and requested 
the high King to send over the Lai Fail to be used at his 
coronation in order to give security to his throne in accordance 
with the old tradition. It is stated that whenever a rightful 
King of the Milesian race was crowned, the Stone emitted 
a peculiar sound or roar, called Ges, which means a spell or 
charm. At one period it ceased for a long time to make this 
sound, because it had been profaned by Cuchulain, who 
resented its silence when a friend of his called Fiacha Fionn 
was made King at Tara, and the Stone did not resume its 
accustomed sound until the coronation of the Conn of the 
Hundred Battles—a celebrated Milesian King of Ireland. 
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Of this Dalriadic race, sixty-one Kings reigned in 
Scotland for 783 years, down to the death of Alexander III, 
King of Scotland in a.p. 1286. The Scottish Kings of Bruce, 
and the House of Stewart, Kings of Scotland, and later on of 
Great Britain, were, through their mothers, descendants of 
the Dalriadic Kings. King James I laid stress on this when 
he delivered a speech at the Council Table in Whitehall on 
April 21st, 1613, in which he said :— 

“There is a double cause why I should be careful of the welfare 
of that people (the Irish), first as King of England, by reason of the long 
possession the Crown of England hath had of that land ; and also as 
King of Scotland, for the ancient Kings of Scotland are descended 
from the Kings of Ireland.” 

The Lia Fail or Stone of Destiny was held in the utmost 
veneration by the Scots, from an ancient prophecy that the 
Scotic or Milesian race would continue to rule as long as it 
was in their possession :— 

“If fate’s decrees be not announced in vain 
Where’er this stone is found, the Scots shall reign.” 

At first the Stone was taken to the Monastery of St. 
Colum Cille, or Columba, in Iona. It was afterwards removed 
from Iona to Dunstaffnage in Argyll, the first royal seat of 
the Milesian Kings. Many people think that before the 
Stone of Destiny was taken to Scotland it may have been 
used as an altar stone by St. Colum Cille. Irish missionaries 
frequently carried about with them a slab or block of stone, 
which they used as an altar for the celebration of Holy 
Communion. St. Patrick’s stone altar is frequently men- 
tioned in his Acts, and the Irish Kings of Munster, who were 
crowned on the Rock of Cashel, sat on a similar stone. This 
coronation stone was so often referred to by St. Patrick that 
the belief arose that it was the very stone used by him, as 
his altar, and on which he celebrated the Holy Communion after 
the conversion and baptism of the King of Cashel. It is there- 
fore very probable that the celebrated and mystical Stone at 
Scone may have been used by St. Colum Cille in the same 
manner and would also have been used as the coronation stone 
of the Dalriadic Kings. It seems more than likely that when 
St. Colum Cille solemnly inaugurated King Aidan as King 
of Dalriada at Iona, he used the sacred Stone. He would 
only have been following the practice of the great St. Patrick. 

St. Colum Cille knew that Aidan possessed great qualities 
and talents, and was a very ambitious man—and the Saint 
had an idea that possibly, later on, King Adian might not 


only revolt against his overlords in Dalriada in Ulster, but | 


might even attack the Hy Niall, to whose royal race St. Colum 
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Cille was closely related. He therefore told Aidan that his 
posterity would remain invincible so long as they did justice 
to the Saint and his race, but he solemnly warned him that 
swift destruction would certainly overtake his ‘‘ House” 
should they lift a hand against the Royal race of Dalriada 
in Eiré. Satisfied with the promise he extracted from Aidan, 
he helped him at a great council held at Drumceat, at 
which the King of Eiré was present. It was decided that, 
in future, the Dalriadic Scots in Alban should no longer have 
to pay tribute to their overlords in Dalriadic Ulster ; that they 
would join in expeditions and hunts, but not at sea gatherings. 
Colum Cille attended this meeting in great state, surrounded 
with a large retinue of bishops, priests, and deacons. 

Colum Cille’s prophecy that misfortune would overtake 
the Scottish Kings if they attacked the Royal race was fulfilled. 
They made the attempt about a hundred years later. The 
King of Ireland was still a descendant of the same race as 
Colum Cille. The Scots of Alban were disastrously defeated ; 
misfortune dogged their footsteps for many, many years, 
and they were trodden down under the heels of strangers. 
So they remained until the reign of a famous Dalriadic King, 
Kenneth MacAlpin (A.D. 846), who recovered all the lost 
kingdom of Dalriada and conquered the Picts as well. He 
reintroduced the Columban priests, who had been driven out 
by a Pictish king a hundred years before, and became the first 
real King of Scotland. It was this King who made Scone 
in Perthshire his capital, taking the sacred Stone, the Lia 
Fail, from Dunstafinage to Scone, and his descendants have 
been Kings ever since. 

The Stone was preserved in the ancient abbey at Scone 
until 1296, when Edward I, King of England, having overrun 
Scotland, took away the Stone of Destiny. He carried it off 
as a trophy of victory and placed it under the Coronation 
Chair in Westminster Abbey, where it still remains. 

The ancient prophecy is still fulfilled, ‘‘ With this stone 
ye shall have empire ’”’—for every British King and Queen 
for centuries has sat upon it at the Coronation. 

Is it not a significant fact that this mystic Stone now 
reposes in an ancient Abbey, in the heart and centre of one 
of the greatest Empires the world has ever known, and that 
the present Royal Family are descended from this self-same 
race of Milesian Kings, through Matilda, the wife of King 
Henry I of England ? She was the daughter of Malcolm III, 
King of Scotland, whom Scottish and Irish writers of pedigrees, 
The Annalists, trace right back to Niall of the Nine Hostages, 
Monarch of Ireland. EK. LONDONDERRY. 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENTS 
MOST FAVOURED NATION POLICY 


In view of the very sound remarks and criticisms on the 
recently-negotiated trade agreements or treaties with Den- 
mark, Argentina, etc., which appeared in T'he National for 
June, the following short article on another prospective 
trade agreement—that of Spain—may be of interest and 
also help to prevent a repetition of mistakes, damaging to 
British trade and industry, which appear to have been made 
in other agreements and to which The National has called 
attention. 

Spain’s visible trade balance with the world in 1932 was 
an adverse one, for she imported £8,000,000 more than she 
exported. On the other hand, her trade with Great Britain 
showed a favourable balance of approximately the same 
amount; that is to say that Great Britain bought from her 
£8,000,000 more than she sold her. Yet Great Britain gets 
no advantage from Spain, for she is, and quite fairly under 
present treaty conditions, treated on exactly the same lines as 
all other countries; she suffers from the same high tariff 
and finds difficulty, owing to exchange restrictions, in getting 
paid for the smaller amount of Spain’s obligations to her, 
while she pays punctually the much larger amount of her 
obligations to Spain. The anomaly is a glaring and a stupid 
one, but it becomes increasingly so when it is understood 
that countries such as U.S.A., Germany and Russia sell much 
more to Spain than they buy from her, and consequently 
what happens in fact is that England’s money is used to 
finance the purchases of her competitors—purchases many of 
which we could very well supply. 

Such being the situation, it might have been thought 
that our Board of Trade and Overseas Trade Department 
would have hastened to seize the opportunity given by our 
departure from the clogging effect of Free Trade to negotiate 
a satisfactory trade agreement, by which they could not help 
increasing British exports and thereby decreasing unemploy- 
ment, without in any way threatening the Ottawa policy. 
Strange to say, this has not been the case, and I cannot do 
better than quote extracts from a speech of the Chairman of 
the British Chamber of Commerce to Spain in Barcelona, 
made at the annual meeting of the Chamber this month :— 
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“In 1931, as I advised you at our last meeting, we had petitioned 
H.M. Government to take some action both through Sir George 
Graham, who has always been very good in listening to us, on these 
two matters (Exchange Restriction and Tariff Revision) and forwarding 
our resolutions to London, and through the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce. During the past year we have continued 
increasingly to pour in our petitions and information in more or less 
the same sense and in conjunction with other interested parties to 
H.M. Government, through the same channels as in the previous year 
and also through the Federation of British Industries and the London 
Chamber of Commerce. I regret to say that so far we have received 
no encouragement and no better reply than, that our resolutions have 
the attention of H.M. Government. 

“‘T will now briefly outline the position taken up by the Chamber 
on these two matters. Here you have Great Britain as Spain’s best 
customer buying twice as much from Spain as she sells her and getting 
no advantage for it. Meanwhile, Spain buys from our competitors, 
such as U.S.A. and Germany, much more than she sells them, and 
what happens in fact is that our good money is used to finance with 
our competitors’ purchases, many of which we could supply. Here I 
would like to repeat what I have said before, that we have no complaint 
against the Spanish Government, which treats us all equally and fairly 
under present agreements ; our complaint is against our own Govern- 
ment for not listening to us, although we have been petitioning them 
for two years. 

“* As recent disasters to the orange and potato crops have shown, 
Great Britain is much more necessary to Spain than Spain is to Great 
Britain, and our stand has been, and is, that our Government has only 
got to enter into friendly negotiations in a businesslike spirit to obtain 
from Spain everything that she likes to ask. And what we urge our 
Government to ask is not merely most-favoured-nation treatment, 
which is no use to us, but that preferential treatment as regards tariffs, 
exchange restrictions, coal and shipping dues which correspond to our 
privileged position as Spain’s best customer. Nor is this by any 
means an extreme demand, for Spain has already shown by her treaties 
with other countries that she approves this very policy of forcing them 
to buy from her up to the limit of her purchases from them, and, 
secondly, she has, by a recent decree, offered a return of money paid 
in C.H. duties to any country which purchases 35 per cent. or more 
of any of her products. Now Great Britain is in the position of pur- 
chasing more than 35 per cent. of several of Spain’s products, and I 
trust that this decree will show our Government the way to our escaping 
from the clogging effects of most-favoured-nation policy. 

“That is the outline of our position which we have not tired and 
shall not tire in putting before H.M. Government in the hope that they 
will take advantage of their and our opportunity. Your Chamber was 
so impressed with this opportunity that they sent me over to London 
to the annual meeting of the Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce to move a resolution pressing our advice again on H.M. Govern- 
ment. That resolution was very well received and passed unanimously 
by the meeting, which consisted of some 500 delegates of British 
Chambers of Commerce. The Association is still waiting for some 
answer from the Board of Trade or the Overseas Trade Department. 
May I say here that I am quite aware how busy Government depart- 
ments are with treaty negotiations that are, perhaps, far more important 
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than Spain’s, but my apparent impatience may be excused when I say 
that it is about two years since we began to make our voice heard on 
this matter and there is no sign that our efforts to assist our Government 
with our advice are appreciated.” 


Now, though the above remarks only refer to Anglo-Spanish 
conditions, yet they must necessarily reflect with more or 
less varying exactitude the position as regards many other 
countries from whom Great Britain buys more than she sells 
them, and, as coming from an organisation composed of men 
engaged in all the various branches of commerce, trade and 
finance, who have presumably some knowledge of their 
business, should be welcome to our Government departments 
as supplying them with the expert knowledge that they 
require; but, unfortunately, there seems to be some 
obstructive influence at work, which can probably be traced 
to the expiring idiocy of Free Trade for England with all 
the rest of the world protectionist, which has almost ruined 
our great Empire and of which one of the last defences is the 
“* most-favoured-nation clause ’’ in our treaties. This policy, 
which is for some mysterious reason treated as if it were sacro- 
sanct, was, of course, useful in different times and under 
different conditions, but it has lost all utility and become a 
very heavy handicap since England exchanged Free Trade 
for Fair Trade and was released from the defenceless position 
of being unarmed in a world economically armed to the teeth. 
In reality all that most favoured nation policy means, in the 
cases of countries with whom England has an adverse trade 
balance, is that she is obliged to hand on to her competitors 
the hard-won advantages to which her superior position and 
industry have entitled her. 


Artuur F. LovepDay. 


THE BRITISH GUIANA CONSTITUTION 


A RECENT debate in the House of Commons again focussed 
attention on the Constitution of British Guiana, Britain’s 
only Colony on the South American Continent, and a country 
off the beaten track of writers and others who yearly visit 
that great southern domain. To many in Britain, British 
Guiana is better known as Demerara—where the sugar 
comes from. 

It may be remembered that the British Guiana Constitu- 
tion was in 1928 altered by an Order-in-Council, as a result 
of a Commission’s report, which stated that the Constitution 
was the cause of the Colony’s stagnation, that the financial 
position was serious, bordering on bankruptcy, and that 
bribery and corruption were the principal features of elections. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Amery, sent a despatch 
requesting the appointment of a local Commission to consider 
a change of the Constitution. The Commission, consisting 
of seven members, four of whom were officials, took evidence 
which has never been made public, and demanded that a 
reserve power be vested in the Governor, and that there 
should be a preponderance of Nominated non-official members. 
The British Guiana Act of 1928 gave the Crown power to 
amend the Constitution by Order-in-Council, which latter 
ordered that the Council of Policy and the Combined Court 
be abolished and a single chamber be substituted. The 
existing Legislative Council consists of 10 officials, who are 
heads of various Government departments, and 19 non-official 
members—five nominated and 14 elected. 

Recently the elected members petitioned the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies that a Commission be appointed to 
consider amendment of the Constitution. Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister’s reply, which they now have to hand, states that 
he is not aware there is any difficulty in working the present 
Constitution, and that no change can be effected as long 
as the Colony is receiving Imperial Loans. 

The Constitution which was altered by the 1928 Order- 
in-Council was unique within the British Empire, for by it 
the power of the Crown was limited, especially in regard to 
the imposition of taxes and the appropriation of revenue. 
Thus, British Guiana was not strictly a Crown Colony, though 
it was included, for convenience, among such colonies, neither 
did it entirely possess responsible government, for the Crown 
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exercised the power of legislation by Order-in-Council. As a 
result, since its final acquirement by conquest in 1803 the 
period of British occupation until 1928 has been remarkable 
for disputes between the colonial members and the official 
section of the Legislature. These disputes, which arose 
mainly from objections by Colonial members to legislation 
by Orders-in-Council, and from differences of opinion over 
the Civil List, have been in a large measure responsible for 
the backward state of one of Britain’s oldest overseas 
possessions. To understand the origin of these disputes we 
must review briefly the growth of the Dutch administrative 
machinery, which the British, by the Articles of Capitulation, 
agreed to allow to remain in force. 

In 1621 the Dutch West India Company was granted an 
exclusive right by the States-General to trade with the coast 
of Guiana. The company repaired a ruined Portuguese fort 
on an island at the junction of the Essequibo, Mazaruni and 
Cuyuni Rivers. This they called Kyk-over-al—literally See- 
over-all—because of its strategic position. The company at 
first administered this and another trading post on the 
Pomeroon River by the captains of its trade ships. Later, 
commanders were appointed. There being no council 
or other legislative body, all ordinances were issued by the 
commander. The company’s servants were sworn to obedi- 
ence on entering the service, while the few settlers then in 
the Colony were left almost entirely to their own devices. 
However, disputes among the settlers themselves made it 
necessary in 1698 to establish a RAAD van POLITIE, 
composed of the commander, the secretary and four managers 
of the company’s plantations, who met once a quarter to 
transact business connected with the fort, with trade and 
with the plantations. This council imposed a head-tax of 
one dollar on each slave belonging to the private settlers, and a 
land tax of a stiver per acre. The first was annually imposed 
until the Emancipation, under the name of the company’s, 
and later, the King’s Tax, but for some reason the acreage 
tax was not imposed, and when later the commander was 
ordered to enforce it, the planters refused to pay. 

In 1718 the constitution of the Council was altered and it 
became a Raad van Politie en Justitie, its members being the 
commander, the secretary and two managers. The same 
councillors sat in both capacities, either as a business meeting 
or as a Court of Justice. Soon the private planters began to 
feel that the time had come for them to have a voice in the 
Government, and in 1739, under Commander Gelskerke, and 
his able secretary, Laurens Storm van’s Gravesande, who 
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afterwards became commander and really founded British 
Guiana, the first representative councillor was elected to the 
Council of Justice. 

When Gravesande became commander he lifted the ban 
on foreign immigration, which had been in force from the 
earliest days, with the result that hundreds of English settlers 
swarmed into the Demerara River from the West Indies, 
making it necessary to establish in 1750 a separate council to 
administer their affairs. Demerara, the English settlement, 
made such rapid strides that Gravesande, almost on his death- 
bed, foretold the coming supremacy of this settlement over 
the older Dutch one in Essequibo. Within another century 
his words were more than fulfilled for Demerara was the 
collective name by which the settlements, Essequibo, Demerara 
and Berbice, were known to the world. 

At first the Demerara settlement was under the administra- 
tion of the Director-General in Essequibo, who now resided 
lower down that river on what is to-day known as Fort 
Island. Eventually, however, probably due to the inde- 
pendent spirit of the English settlers themselves, the Dutch 
Commander of Demerara, responding to their promptings, 
caused the Dutch West India Company to recognize Demerara 
as a separate colony in 1772. 

Berbice, in the meantime, had been administered by the 
Vlissingen family of van Peere, its proprietors, then by their 
successors, the van Hoorn’s Company, as a separate plantation 
colony. 

When, however, the three colonies were for the first time 
captured by the British in 1781, they were administered as 
one from the central colony, Demerara. The French captured 
the colonies in 1782, and carried on a similar administration 
until 1784 when they handed the colonies back to the Dutch 
West India Company. 

Under the Dutch, Berbice again became a separate colony, 
but Essequibo and Demerara were combined into one, with 
the seat of government in Demerara. The company now 
decided to nominate the non-official members of the Council 
of Policy. This the Director-General did. The English 
settlers were indignant, and refused to recognise as legal a 
Council which had on it only one non-official member, and 
one not elected by them, through their College of Voters. 
They refused to pay the taxes imposed by the Council, and 
from 1784 to 1786 no revenue, except that obtained from 
import and export duties payable in Europe, was collected. 
A Committee, consisting of delegates from the Dutch 
Government and from the West India Company, was 
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appointed to consider the matter. The Committee drew up 
the Plan of Redress of 1787, which was the foundation of the 
Colony’s Constitution until 1928. Under this Plan, Demerara 
became the seat of government, and the College of Kiezers, 
or Voters, was empowered to elect four of its members to 
represent Essequibo and Demerara. 

When, in 1795, the Governor left suddenly, the Colony 
Essequibo-Demerara enjoyed self-government for a while, 
The Council of Policy met under a President, an office held 
jointly by two councillors, one each from Essequibo and 
Demerara. This office was held in rotation. Just at this 
time there was a slave uprising, the suppression of which was 
expensive. In order to supervise the spending of this money 
six inhabitants, three from each colony, were adjoined to the 
Governor and the Council of Policy. These members, known 
as Financial Representatives, were elected directly by the 
people, the qualification to vote being the possession of not 
less than 25 slaves. These representatives had power to 
vote only for the raising of Colony taxes. Together with 
the Governor and the Council of Policy they formed the 
Combined Court. 

In 1792 the control of Essequibo-Demerara, and in 1795 
that of Berbice, passed directly under the Dutch Government. 
The colonies were still administered separately, and enjoyed 
some measure of responsible government. 

After the Peace of Paris of 1814 between the allied forces 
and France had been concluded, a further convention took 
place in London later that year, whereby the Netherlands 
were again put in possession of Java and other East Indian 
islands, except Ceylon, as well as Surinam, Curacao, St. 
Eustatius, Saba and St. Martin, while Great Britain retained 
Cape Colony, Demerara, Essequibo and Berbice. In regard 
to the three last-named colonies, His Britannic Majesty bound 
himself in all cases where “the rights and interests of the 
Dutch owners were concerned, to respect with the greatest 
honesty and impartiality.” Also, it was agreed that no new 
establishments should be introduced without the consent of 
the Court of Policy, as the Legislature of the Colony. 

With complete good faith and kindness the British 
Government stuck to the Stipulations and Conventions of 


Surrender. The rights of the Dutch, and even their habits | 


and customs, were always respected, and there was none 
of that discontent and opposition such as was experienced 
with the Dutch Boers in Cape Colony, who at about the same 


time succumbed to British supremacy. The disputes which | 


arose occurred chiefly with the English-speaking colonists. 
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The first great dispute as to whether the Colony could 
be legislated for by Order-in-Council arose over the com- 
pulsory manumission of slaves exactly a century ago. Public 
opinion in England was against slavery, and the Secretary 
of State decided to overcome the objections of the planters 
by an Order-in-Council. The planters believed that any 
attempt to force Emancipation on them was a breach of the 
Articles of Capitulation. The Imperial Government stated 
that the West India Company, then the States-General, had 
possessed concurrent powers with the Council of Policy to 
legislate, and that the British Crown, therefore, legally 
inherited all such rights. This right had, moreover, been 
strengthened by a Proclamation issued in 1803 by Governor 
Nicholson that the King, with the advice of the Privy Council, 
had power to make laws binding on the Colony. By virtue 
of this power, and that of sequestration of property which 
the government of any civilized community holds, the slaves 
were in 1834 emancipated. 

The abolition of slavery made it necessary to alter the 
system of taxation to meet the new social conditions. The 
old Capitation tax on slaves could now no longer be imposed. 
The King’s and Colony’s Taxes were merged into one, and the 
Secretary of State asked a Civil List for seven years in return 
for placing the King’s Tax at the disposal of the Legislature. 
The Crown also granted certain rights of discussion over the 
Annual Estimates, which Financial members had not formerly 
possessed. The right to discuss in detail the Annual 
Estimates did not, however, confer the power to alter any 
item. Disputes arose, and led to serious crises. 

In 1840 the Secretary of State desired an increase in the 
salaries of the Civil List, but the Combined Court demanded 
in return terms to which the Governor refused to concede. 
The Council stopped supplies, and did not provide for the 
Civil List for the latter half of the year. In 1842 the failure 
of the planters to obtain a loan from the Imperial Government 
on the credit of the Colonial revenue resulted in another 
deadlock. The Secretary of State denied the claim of the 
Combined Court to vote the Civil List annually as part of 
the Estimates, and from 1848 this List had to be presented 
as a separate document, showing, as a matter of course, 
merely the total amount to be provided. This continued until 
1869; from that date the items comprising the Civil List 
have been included in the body of the Estimates, but only for 
convenience. 

In 1848 the Combined Court reduced the total on the 
Civil List. The Governor adjourned the Court; supplies 
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were stopped, and the Colony was without a revenue. On 
this occasion the abandoned import duties alone amounted 
to over $760,000. * Eventually, yielding to the wishes of 
the public, who pleaded that the business of the country 
might be proceeded with, the Estimates were passed. 

In 1891 the College of Kiezers was abolished, and its 
administrative powers were transferred to an Executive 
Council, the members of which were nominated by the 
Governor himself. The non-official members of the Council 
of Policy and of the Combined Court were now elected by a 
direct vote of the people. This change, though it for the first 
time brought the franchise within the reach of the masses, 
reduced the powers of the colonists which they had exercised 
since the Plan of Redress of 1787. 

In 1922, Major E. F. L. Wood (now Lord Irwin, 
ex-Viceroy of India and present Minister of Education), 
accompanied by Major Ormsby-Gore and Mr. R. A. 
Wiseman of the Colonial Office, came to investigate 
the possibilities of representative government in the West 
Indian colonies. Commenting on British Guiana, Major 
Wood stated that if the Colony at any time sought to obtain 
anything in the nature of large loans in London through 
the Crown Agents the question of the Constitution must 
inevitably be raised. 

In 1926 a Parliamentary Commission consisting of Messrs. 
R. R. Wilson (now Sir) and H. Snell (now Lord) arrived to 
report on the economic condition of the Colony. Their report, 
that the Constitution was the cause of the Colony’s stagnation, 
brought about the change already noted. In the present 
Constitution British Guiana possesses a Legislature with an 
unofficial majority. 

Guy E. L. DE WEEVER. 


*See Ear] Grey’s “Colonial Policy,” Vol. |. p. 154. 
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ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 


AmonG@ the questions down for discussion at the World 
Economic Conference was a tariff truce, or the posssibility of 
reviving international commerce by removing the innumerable 
barriers thereto. Although, therefore, Free Trade is said to be 
dead its principle seems to survive. So much so that economic 
nationalism in any shape or form is regarded almost universally 
as an economic absurdity. It is generally believed to be an 
illusion that a country can benefit by producing for itself 
anything which can be purchased, presumably more cheaply 
from foreign countries. Did not Adam Smith declare that : 
“Tt is the maxim of every prudent master of a family, never 
to attempt to make at home what it will cost him more to 
make than to buy . . . What is prudence in the conduct 
of every private family, can scarce be folly in that of a great 
kingdom.” 

But to argue from the particular to the general is the 
characteristic of a sophist. Further, it is an economic axiom 
that international commerce involves an exchange, not of 
goods for money, but of goods for goods. That is to say, 
imports are ultimately paid for, not with money, but by 
exports or services. Hence the belief that competitive 
imports are necessarily beneficial rests on the assumption that 
those industries expanded by exports are more remunerative 
to a country, 2.e. to both its Labour and its Capital, than those 
industries which suffer a contraction through imports, and, in 
these days of voluminous statistics, such an assumption is 
truly extraordinary. 

For a study of the British Census of Production in con- 
junction with The Annual Statement of the Trade of the United 
Kingdom discloses the vital fact that to-day the reward of 
Labour, or wages, are low in our textile industry, and particu- 
larly in the Lancashire branch—supplying yarn and coarse 
piece-goods—which is chiefly devoted to export. The same 
applies to our mining industry, the export price of coal being 
far below the home price, while the wages of seamen are so 
low that on cargo boats recourse has to be had to coloured 
labour. As for the reward of Capital, or profits, in these 
three leading British export industries, Lancashire textile 
manufacturers complain that they cannot meet the prices 
quoted by India, China and Japan without selling at a loss ; 
colliery owners admit that their profits are derived from the 
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sale of coal at home; and, according to Mr. W. Runciman, 
“there are not ten important British cargo shipping fleets 
which have earned their working expenses and depreciation, 
and 5 per cent. per annum on their capital from their current 
freights during the past four years.” 

Turning to British industries contracted by imports, such 
as the engineering, chemical, motor car and electrical trades, 
wages and profits are considerably higher than in the aforesaid 
export industries. It follows inexorably that an exchange of 
common textiles, or coal, or shipping services for machinery, 
fine chemicals, motor cars or wireless sets must result in a loss 
for British Labour and British Capital. Conversely, Great 
Britain, like every other industrial country, would gain a real 
advantage if, instead of exporting the products of low-waged 
and unprofitable industries, it produced for its own con- 
sumption products of higher-waged and more profitable 
industries. In other words, owing to what may be termed a 
difference in the quality of every country’s industries, economic 
nationalism may prove a very sound policy. 

Nor is a varying quality in industry the only justification 
for protecting the home market. Were the import of steel, 
for example, constant in quantity, the Labour displaced from 
that industry might find ultimately an alternative employ- 
ment. Unfortunately, as is again disclosed by statistics, the 
quantity of steel imported by Great Britain is exceedingly 
variable, the explanation being an inconstancy of home as 
compared with foreign prices. And since, as is obvious to any 
business man if not to our economic advisers, skilled workmen 
discharged from one industry are usually unsuited for another 
industry ; and since plant and machinery are also unsuitable 
for any other purpose than that for which they were designed 
—huge presses for stamping armour-plates cannot be adapted 
to make ploughshares—an inevitable result of this industrial 
instability is the unemployment of both Labour and Capital, 
or a diminution in the nation’s productive capacity. 

Consequently, as concerns indigenous industrial products 
contrasted with exotic natural produce, economic nationalism 
is by no means an economic absurdity. On the contrary, an 
improvement in the quality of a country’s industries and the 
assurance of their stability, or, in short, a growth of national 
prosperity, depends upon an effective Protection—on the 
reservation of the home market for home producers. One 
might go further and suggest that, until this truth is admitted, 
no World Economic Conference will succeed in promoting the 
world’s prosperity. 

J. S. Hecat. 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRYSIDE 


THE disposal, now being carried out by the Duke of Montrose, 
of farm after farm of his great estate on Loch Lomondside 
calls attention to a remarkable characteristic of land owner- 
ship in Scotland. It is not a little curious to discover how 
little some city folk are aware of the immense amount of 
thought and labour which for centuries have gone to the 
making of the rural countryside—soil and farm, parkland 
and woodland—which delights the eye to-day. A common 
belief seems to be that the landscape as we know it is a 
spontaneous product of nature. As a corrective of this 
notion, the story of a district in which some of the Duke’s 
estates are situated may prove interesting. 

The little-known parish of Kilmaronock on the southern 
shore of Loch Lomond affords an illustration of a process 
which has been going on in Scotland for centuries. That 
process is part of the silent domestic history of the country, 
of which little is heard, but from which much of the progress 
and prosperity of the nation has come. Love of land seems 
to be an instinct strong in the heart of every Scotsman. It is 
seen at the present hour in the programme of every Scot who 
prospers in commerce or industry. No sooner does he find 
himself in possession of means than he proceeds to buy an 
estate in the country, and to lavish upon its improvement the 
money it has taken so much effort and so many long years 
to earn. This is seldom perhaps a “ paying proposition,” 
but it is an excellent thing for the country, which thus, 
generation after generation, gets waste land reclaimed, fields 
drained, woods planted, and farmhouses rebuilt, without cost 
to the community. One generation sees the wealthy man 
buy an estate, add farm after farm, develop its resources, and 
bring it to a high state of cultivation and amenity. Another 
generation may see his descendants dispose of it piecemeal 
to farmers and small owners ; but the improvements remain, 
and disappear only under the dilapidations of many years. 

The parish of Kilmaronock has seen this programme 
carried out time after time. As far back as the days of King 
Robert II, Sir Robert Danielston, or Dennistoun, no doubt 
had his own troubles when he built the castle which still 
stands on the Endrick side, and proceeded to enclose land 
for his home farm or “ mains.” The enclosing of land is 
always unpopular with the natives of a district, who have 
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been accustomed to graze their cattle over the waste spaces, 
The enclosing of farms by the white man in America was 
resisted to the death by the Red Indians, who had hunted 
over these lands for centuries, and looked on them as their 
own. But Sir Robert carried out his improvements, and his 
home farm is still the fertile Mains of Kilmaronock. 

There is no record of agricultural improvements made by 
the Black Friars of Glasgow when the Countess-Duchess 
Isabella, widow of the hapless Duke Murdoch of Albany, 
from her castle on Inchmurren, granted them the lands of 
Ballagan ; but they built a church for the district on a spot 
which still testifies the fact in its name—Shanacles, or Old 
Church—and no doubt they also spent their wealth, as the 
religious orders always did, in reclaiming and improving 
their land. 

The process is better seen in more recent times. In the 
early years of last century a notable of the district was John 
Buchanan of Ardoch, Deputy-Lieutenant and member of 
Parliament for Dunbartonshire. The estate which he in- 
herited on the south shore of the loch was romantic but of 
no great extent. His mother, however, was an heiress, and 
his father had made a fortune as a hat manufacturer in 
Glasgow. He was able, therefore, to give free play to the 
Scotsman’s instinct and ambition—to acquire land and found a 
family. He accordingly purchased the lands along the loch 
side to the west of his own, rebuilt the old castles of Boturich 
and Balloch, put his farms into good order, and began to lay 
out the beautiful policies which now form Glasgow’s Balloch 
Park. Though these possessions almost immediately passed 
out of his hands, the improvements on which he spent his 
means remain a permanent enrichment of the countryside. 

About the same time Hector Macdonald, a scion of the 
house to which the famous Flora Macdonald belonged, 
married Jean Buchanan, last of a family which had owned 
The Ross on the loch shore for several generations. An 
advocate and one of the Chief Clerks of the Court of Session, 
he was a close friend of Sir Walter Scott, who was just then 
purchasing the farm of Clartyhole on Tweedside, and founding 
and laying out on the spot the mansion and estate of Abbots- 
ford. In similar fashion, Hector Macdonald proceeded to 
add farm after farm to the old estate of The Ross. He 
rebuilt the mansion in semi-ecclesiastical style, and, following 
Scott’s example, gave it the name of Ross Priory. Alas! 


as if Tullibardine’s old curse on the house remained, all Hector | 


Macdonald’s five sons died before their father, and by the 


marriage of his daughter Jemima, the estate passed presently | 
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to another name. But Ross Priory still enriches the region 
with its pinnacles and its memories, and round all the borders 
of the domain flourish the noble oaks which were planted by 
its advocate laird. 

Also about that time the great-grandfather of the present 
Duke of Montrose took a hand at the game. His Grace’s 
enterprise is said to have had rather a romantic origin. The 
tradition runs that he was bringing home his bride. As the 
carriage drove across Drymen Bridge the Duke pointed out, 
away on the left, the white walls of the plain old Buchanan 
House, which was to be her abode. He was greatly surprised 
and chagrined when his young wife burst into tears. On 
ascertaining the reason, however—that the bare valley of the 
Endrick was so different from the richly-wooded surroundings 
of the home she had just left—he resolved to put the matter 
right. Sending for ‘‘ Capability ” Brown, the famous land- 
scape gardener of that time, he arranged with him for the 
planting of the rich woods and parklands, which are now 
the chief feature of the region. Among the plantations the 
most notable group rises on the high sloping moor above the 
modern Buchanan Castle, and attracts attention from miles 
away. Its three circular masses of trees, half surrounded 
by a far-spreading forest, represent the three Scottish schil- 
trums menaced by the great body of the English Army at 
the Battle of Falkirk, in which Sir John the Graham, ancestor 
of the Montrose family, fell in the year 1298. 

Most interesting of the Duke’s improvements of his estate 
was the planting of some twenty or more extensive coppices. 
These were of mixed oak and birch, planted on ground that 
would otherwise have been useless. Each year a coppice 
was cut, the bark was sold for tanning leather, and the stems 
were distilled into pyroligneus acid, a mordant used in the 
dyeworks of the neighbouring Vale of Leven. He also created 
a farm on the low fertile ground by the lochside. The land 
was always flooded in winter, so he adopted the Dutch plan. 
He built a dyke along the margin of the loch, and erected a 
great wheel to pump the water out. The wheel was worked 
by the water from three dams on the sloping country above, 
and, as the rains which flooded the farm also filled the dams, 
the trouble cured itself. 

After the Duke came the late R. D. Mackenzie of Caldar- 
van. Mr. Mackenzie’s grandfather had bought the nucleus 
of the estate in the year 1811, and he himself inherited it at 
the age of twelve, and was actual owner for the long period of 
eighty-two years. To him was owed most of the woodland 
beauty of the central part of the parish. During his long 
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lairdship he added farm after farm to his property, planted 
every hollow, quarry, and bogland, and most of the roadsides, 
with trees, and reclaimed and brought into cultivation many 
hundreds of acres of wild peat moors. In his time he rebuilt 
his own house twice—on the second occasion after a disastrous 
fire—and laid out an approach and policies of singularly fine 
taste and beauty, especially in the rhododendron and azalea 
months. In his case it was wealth acquired in the legal 
profession which was lavished on the improvement of the 
countryside. 

The story of improvement is not, however, at an end in 
this lochside parish, or in any other parish in Scotland. Each 
generation produces some enthusiast who proceeds to reclaim 
and plant and develop, till the countryside bourgeons again, 
and harvests smile and woodlands wave where they never 
did before. 


GEORGE EyreE-Topp. 


BURNE JONES 


Tue Centenary Exhibition of Sir Edward Burne Jones’s 
pictures at the Tate Gallery, which is open until the end of 
this month, has been visited by old admirers of the painter 
and by the artistically curious. Burne Jones is barely a name 
to this generation : he is a shadow of the past, and his art was 
very little understood by the critics who wrote after the 
opening in June. They were bewildered by the contrast 
shown by his work to that which is exhibited nowadays, and 
they displayed their bewilderment alike in the inappositeness 
of their praise and of their criticism. It would indeed be 
difficult for admirers of the slap-dash and formless studies 
which make the staple of modern picture-shows, to admire 
Burne Jones, who thought “‘ no day too long to make a line 
or letter bright,” and whose study and use of pigments was 
as thorough as everything he did. Fashion is powerful, and 
the fashion has set away from his art in pursuit of other 
ideals. But this happens in every age. “ I cannot remem- 
ber,’ Mr. Rooke once said to the writer, when we were dis- 
cussing the eclipse of the pre-Raphaelites, “that when we 
were young the art of Reynolds and Gainsborough stood as 
high as it now does.” 

Burne Jones was before all else a profound and passionate 
devotee of painting and design. He had the reverence and 
ardour of the early monkish artists, and the name pre- 
Raphaelite, in his case, was exactly descriptive. His thorough- 
ness in study lasted all his life ; what he projected in design 
he worked at in execution as if each stroke of the brush were 
an act of worship. This intensity can be felt in the pictures 
shown at the Tate, although this collection is a very incomplete 
one, as far as pictures and drawings go, and has none of his 
designs for stained-glass windows or for tapestry, and both 
the ‘‘ Flower Book ” and “‘ Chaucer” are absent. Nor is any 
portrait of Burne Jones himself shown, and yet that done by 
his son could stand in any exhibition. There are, too, only 
a very few comic drawings of the kind that filled his letters ; 
and, save for these few, there is nothing to show B. J. (for so 
we always called him) as a humourist. And yet what humour 
he had ; nothing was surely ever like it ! 

His caricatures are the best in the world. He would go 
to a party and see a very fat woman, or some intense adorer 
would pay an idiotic compliment, and straight away the 
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person, or the incident, would be down in pen and ink. He 
could not stand the affected ladies who tried to captivate him 
with their talk about Art, with a capital A; and he was 
completely overwhelmed by the girl who went to see him, 
showed him that she was wearing a ring, and informed him 
that she was ‘“ wedded to her Art.” “Ho,” he would say, 
telling the story, “ her Art.” I may say that he was the only 
person I ever knew who always said “ Ho,” and not just 
“QO.” His beautiful, deep and resonant voice gave weight to 
the monosyllable as to everything he uttered, and his rumbling 
laugh was always one of pure enjoyment. He could laugh 
at people without hurting their feelings, and tell funny stories 
about his family and friends without for one second belittling 
them. 

Like other great men, and above all great artists, he was 
a target for the enterprise of my sex, and he had all the ner- 
vousness of the ordinary man whenever he was about to enter- 
tain some unknown lioness who sought his company, especially 
when the women of his family left him to face the stranger 
without their support. I remember, in particular, a visit 
that Sarah Bernhardt paid him. Lady Burne Jones had 
announced that she would not be present. ‘‘ But whatever 
shall I do?” he said. ‘“‘ Send for Frances (Lady Horner),” 
replied his wife, firmly. I do not know whether that lady’s 
powerful aid was invoked, but in the event, when Sarah came, 
he found, to his relief, not the man-eating feline, whose image 
he had conjured up, but a serious artist with whom he could 
talk comfortably about the things he cared most about. 

He was always drawing, he drew on the table-cloth, on 
the menu, on any scrap of paper that was handy, and he did 
pictures all the time to illustrate his conversation. He could 
draw maps to scale from memory, and he loved to draw them. 
He dreamed of doing a big world atlas, with the sea full of 
marine monsters, covered with ships, and “‘ with no America,” 
He did not like anything he had ever heard about America, 
though he had a few friends from that country. ‘‘ When you 
come back from that America,” he wrote to Ellen Terry 
before she went touring there. He had a deep love of and 
reverence for France. “‘ What would Europe be without 
France,” he said once at dinner, picking up a broken and 
shapeless bit of bread that lay by his hand, “ this, a lump of 
dough, nothing more.” 

Burne Jones had a wonderful knowledge of the history 
of Art and of legend. He seemed to know all the mythologies, 
and to be intimate with all legendary persons. He quoted 
continually from recondite authors who related the most 
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out-of-the-way things. ‘ King Arthur was probably married 
three times,” he said one day. ‘‘ What makes you think 
that ?°’ asked one present. ‘“ Well, there is an old legend 
that says: “and King Arthur had three wives, and their 
names were Guinevere and Gwendolen and Guinevere,” he 
answered. But he was never chercheur de midi a quatorze 
heures, and he was very much entertained by the discomfiture 
of such over-clever folk. 

One story he used to tell about a too ingenious friend 
amused him excessively. This was a man whose name I 
forget, who believed that gipsies came originally from the 
Himalayan country. Now Burne Jones had a model who was 
a gipsy, so much so that, though her family lived in London, 
they put up a tent inside their one room. This friend came to 
see B. J. one day when the gipsy was sitting, and got talking 
with her. ‘‘ What is your name?” he asked. “ Reserva,” 
replied the girl. The friend became violently excited. ‘‘ Do 
you know ?” he cried, turning to his host, “ that there is a 
village in the Himalayas called Reserva ?”’ and to the girl: 
“Do you know why you were called Reserva?” “ Yes,” 
she said, ‘I was born near the reserva at Notting Hill.” 
“ Ho, ho,” said B. J., “ the reservoir of Notting Hill. Poor 
was like a pricked balloon.” 

He sometimes used to chaff his wife about her house- 
keeping. ‘‘ Georgie chooses her cook on high moral grounds,” 
he would say ; ‘“‘ this one has a virtuous character and the 
right political views, but no gifts for cooking. Our last cook 
could cook, but was light-minded and possibly a Con- 
servative.”* Lady Burne Jones would smile, and would own, 
with a becoming blush on her charming face, that the accusa- 
tion was perfectly true. Her grand-daughter, Mrs. Thirkell, 
has written a delightful account of her in Three Houses. 
She was a little woman, with dark hair and burning blue eyes, 
which she has passed on to both her daughter and grand- 
daughter. 

It would be easy to ramble on at great length about the 
Burne Jones’. Both of them were very unusual and he was 
much more, he was a great man, and there are not many such 
in any generation. 

We do not yet know the place which Burne Jones will hold 
in the noble army of great painters. That he was a master 
in design is apparent, that he had a fertile imagination, great 
skill in the use of pigments, and love of rich and beautiful 
colour, may be seen by all. But greatness in art implies 
something beyond these gifts. Can Burne Jones be classed 

* Lady Burne Jones was a Socialist. 
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with the painters whose work he loved best, and who he 
followed, with Fra Angelico, with Botticelli? Or with the 
great and splendid Veronese ? We do not know, but a visit 
to the Tate Gallery, incomplete as the collection is, will show 
the vital art of a painter who is very near, even if this is not 
yet generally admitted, to those placed highest in that grand 
fraternity. Time will show where he stands, and, if opinion 
is slow in coming to a conclusion in this country, we should 
realise that it has progressed more rapidly in France, where 
Burne Jones’ name is held in honour. If a really compre- 
hensive exhibition of his pictures, drawings and designs could 
be shown it would, I think, surprise and greatly interest all 
those who care for painting. Can this not be done? The 
exhibition at the Tate is too obviously the work of those 
who know nothing about the pre-Raphaelites. A more 
informed mind and a more instructed eye is needed. Sir 
William Rothenstein has written a fine preface to the cata- 
logue of this present collection. Will he not use his great 
influence to persuade someone to give us a really representa- 
tive exhibition of Burne Jones’ work ? 


NITETIS. 


SALONICA SIDE-LIGHTS 


THE recent publication of the Official History of the Opera- 
tions in Macedonia (Vol. 1) during the Great War has recalled 
to me many personal recollections of the very varied events 
in that theatre. Apart from the actual military operations, 
there were some strange episodes connected with the Allied 
descent on Salonica and subsequently, which the historian 
has touched upon in some degree, but perhaps not so fully 
as the peculiar situation warranted. Before, however, dealing 
with these points, I should like to preface my remarks with a 
real tribute to the Serbian Army. I have never, as far as I 
can remember, seen any definite acknowledgment accorded to 
Serbia (except possibly by German writers) as the factor which 
indeed caused the initial crumble in the front of the four 
Powers opposed to us. After their early victories against the 
Austro-Hungarians, the Serbians were persuaded by the 
Allied politicians not to attack the Bulgarians when they 
could have done so at an advantageous moment; they then 
had perforce to wait until the whole onslaught of a combined 
German, Austro-Hungarian and Bulgarian attack fell upon 
them. Crushed by this, they nevertheless reorganized the 
remnants of their fighting forces, and with the result that 
they were put into the forefront of the Allied line on the 
Monastir side, captured Monastir, again formed the spear- 
point of the allied efforts in that region in the further opera- 
tions and finally, as I have said, caused the initial crumble in 
the Central Powers’ battle front, which terminated in the 
general collapse of the enemy. 

And now also a word for the Greeks. I do not suggest 
going here into the ins and outs of the political controversy 
which raged around the actions of King Constantine and the 
parties in Greece, except to remark that there was very gross 
exaggeration displayed. Whatever may have been the 
possibilities later, in 1917, when the situation in Thessaly 
looked somewhat dangerous, the Greek Government certainly 
in the early days had no intention of attacking the Allies in 
the back. I recollect a certain telegram arriving one day 
saying: “‘ From a source which has never failed us yet, we 
learn that the Greeks intend to attack the allied forces.” Sir 
Bryan Mahon showed me this and asked my opinion. I 
replied, ‘‘ Rubbish,” and so it proved to be. 

I repeat that I am not going to pursue here the merits of 
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the Greek political controversy. I merely wish to point out 
that after the Veneselist troops had entered the arena fairly 
early in the Macedonian campaign, Greece as a whole came 
into the war in 1917. Her soldiers behaved very creditably 
indeed during the subsequent fighting ; later they were used 
more extensively even in the Crimea and against Russians, 
then called upon to occupy Smyrna and a zone of Asia Minor, 
finally engaging in a fresh war with Kemalist Turkey. 
Rightly or wrongly, this was carried far into the confines of 
Anatolia, and fighting continued for four years after the 
termination of the Great War hostilities. For a small 
country with a population of five millions to produce this 
fighting effort, and after, too, the strain of the Balkan 
wars of 1912-13, was, I maintain, prodigious and deserves 
admiration. 

Now to return to Salonica itself and the British Salonica 
Army. I am not sure that the official historian gives a 
sufficient meed of credit to the first commander, Sir Bryan 
Mahon. Certainly to his personality was due the avoidance 
of much friction as between the Allies themselves and as 
between the Allies and the Greeks in the early days. To my 
mind, with General Philip Howell as his very able chief staff 
officer and General Travers Clarke as the administrative 
chief, the combination left little to be desired. The circum- 
stances of Sir Bryan Mahon’s transfer to the Western Front 
in Egypt were not altogether creditable to the sense of good 
feeling of the home authorities. I was with Sir Bryan, 
inspecting our defended line, when he got the telegram and— 
well—it might have been done otherwise. 

An important event, which might have been depicted 
more fully in the official narrative, was the arrival at Salonica 
of Lord Kitchener and the vast concourse of personages from 
Egypt, Gallipoli and elsewhere, generals, political people and 
others. 

They descended at Salonica, or I should say arrived, 
because they did not actually land in the most tempestuous 
weather conditions which prevailed ; some of us poor people, 
on the other hand, from Salonica, had to go off to the ships 
by day and night to engage in what was in effect discursive 
talk. 

First of all, I personally spent a whole day in the company 
of Lord Kitchener himself. 

I doubt whether [I cut much ice in my conversations with 
him, but I do think, perhaps, that he took note of what I told 
him about the Greek situation. However, he seemed very 
undecided and not at all happy in general, 
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I then went off another night with great difficulty owing 
to the wind and weather, to a pow-wow with General Monro, 
then in command in the Mediterranean, his staff and the other 
notables gathered with him. General Monro had hurt his foot 
rather badly trying to get on or off the ship, and sat by the 
fire, perhaps just a little bored by the whole proceeding. 
The talk was extremely desultory and few conclusions were 
arrived at. The Admiral took a somewhat bloodthirsty tone 
about the Greeks and, as far as I can remember, wanted to 
blow them out of the Kara Burun forts. Young Dawnay 
seemed to me to be the main person to get a grasp of things 
and eventually jotted down a reasonable gist of the con- 
versations. 

One conclusion taken was that the Greek troops were to 
clear out of our defended area, and I was sent out next day 
on my own to persuade General Sotilis and his V Greek 
Corps to move away from where they were then. I sat quite 
a while in his quarters and took note of his protests, but 
was not going to leave until I could bring back an assurance 
that, under protest, he would move—and he did. 

Other quaint doings can be recorded vis-a-vis the Greeks. 
I knew all their staffs very well, having served with them 
during the Balkan wars, and that was probably why I was sent 
frequently to deal with them. I can recall an interesting 
visit paid to Eastern Macedonia in company with General 
Howell, to have a look round there, before, of course, the 
actual Bulgarian eruption occurred. The Greek staff were 
really very good and took us quite safely up to the frontier, 
to see for ourselves certain points upon which we wished for 
information. One comic interlude was our lunch at a frontier 
station in full view of a Bulgarian staff who were eating at 
the other end of the platform. It is a fact that the Greeks 
gave to me personally very frequently their information as to 
enemy dispositions, and I have now a letter in my possession 
showing an example of this. Of course, I offer no excuse 
for such things as the surrender of Fort Rupel directed from 
Athens, and in this connection the Greek Government cer- 
tainly showed up badly. A short while previously I had 
myself gone up to Serres (outside our lines) and had been 
invited to lunch with General Bairas commanding there. I 
knew he was really an ante-Entente man, but he nevertheless 
assured me that “ pas wne mouche”’ could cross the frontier 
while he was there. I took note of this, but when I got back 
to Salonica suggested that as an additional precaution against 
any ‘“‘ flies,” our yeomanry might patrol by Serres. As a 
matter of fact, I think I gave an intimation just about 48 
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hours before the event of the impending Bulgarian advance 
against Fort Rupel, although I was not sure what would be 
the exact Greek attitude in that event. 

I must not forget while on this subject that, when up in 
Eastern Macedonia as above noted, we got wind of an ex- 
tremely active German Consul at Drama, his propaganda 
widespread and very effective. General Howell said that he 
must be got rid of, but I said that the Greek authorities would 
certainly not consent to his removal whilst they were neutral. 
However, I asked him if he would give me a free hand, and he 
replied “‘ Yes.” So, an enterprising young Yeomanry officer 
and a small party of yeomen—the Greek train between 
Drama and Serres held up—and Herr Dr. Kuenzer found 
himself out of the train and within 24 hours lodged on H.M.S. 
Agamemnon in Salonica harbour, thence to Egypt. 

Curiously enough I met a friend of Herr Kuenzer the year 
before last in Lausanne, and I asked him to convey my con- 
gratulations to the late Consul upon the sportsmanlike way 
in which he took the rather outrageous deed directed against 
him. 

But within the limits of this article, one must not dwell 
too long upon the Greek and other side shows. In effect, 
Salonica was not taken really vitally except, perhaps, by 
General Sarrail, and his efforts were often in the wrong 
direction. It is no use now to reflect upon what might have 
been if the situation had been otherwise regarded early in 
1915 or even later, but there is no doubt that the Salonica 
theatre was crabbed by the home military authorities and 
their disapproval was sometimes reflected in a measure, 
after the first days, by those on the spot. The position I 
admit was an extraordinarily difficult one, and the com- 
plications with a man of General Sarrail’s temperament were 
great. With the Official Secrets Act looming ahead, wild 
horses would not drag from me what strange things came to 
my personal knowledge in our dealings with the French 
command, though on the other hand I am bound to say that 
the French kept the thing going, and in the course of my 
varied activities, I was on excellent terms with the French 
and always admired many of their methods. 

I am still persuaded that, from a military point of view, 
the main movement in the Macedonian campaign should have 
been directed towards Eastern Macedonia. There was the 
better position to interrupt the German-Bulgarian-Turkish 
connection and also to lend a hand to any Rumanian move- 
ment for such as it was worth. General Sarrail was bent 
upon the Monastir side, and he was right in so far that this 
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side pleased the Serbians, whom he used as his main fighting 
force, but this terrain involved the most difficult country and, 
in winter, weather conditions. With a man of more com- 
placent personality, it is possible that the Serbians would 
have agreed to the best military course whatever it was, or, 
alternatively, to have engaged upon the subsidiary operation 
in the west, with the main movement in the East, rather than 
vice versa. 

But apart from the Serbians, General Sarrail’s eyes seem 
to have always been turned further and further west and to 
have had the idea of mopping up, as it were, not only western 
Macedonian and Albanian but also Greek territory. 

Even after the capture of Monastir and the decision to 
continue the main movement further on that side, the British 
still had the choice of their subsidiary attacks to engage 
Bulgarian forces, either up the Vardar or upon the Struma 
side, and the former was chosen. 

The British commander, it must be comands gives very 
ample reasons why he chose to attack the very heavily 
defended Vardar side, but whatever the reasons it was prac- 
tically impregnable for such efforts as the British could make 
with the means then at disposal. 

On the Struma side there was no such impregnability, 
and while the malaria question was admittedly a grave one, 
this would have been avoided as one penetrated further 
away from the river either towards Rupel or the uplands by 
Drama. It is true that, if as it turned out, the main operation 
continued by Monastir did not succeed, the troops would 
have been in the “‘ air’ in Eastern Macedonia, but it was not 
to be assumed that the main operation would not succeed, 
and in any case the troops would have been no worse off than 
they were on the Struma itself, from which they would have 
advanced, and away from which, as it happened, they had to 
retire eventually on account of the malaria in that actual zone. 

Touching upon the malaria question, I have always 
thought that a great deal more use should have been made 
on this side of the Veneselist divisions, who were more immune 
from local sickness than British soldiers and did not require 
the same ample transport and victualling. 

It is a fact that in 1913, when I was with the Greek forces, 
they advanced from Salonica through Kilkish and Lahana 
and across the Struma fighting pitched battles with the Bul- 
garians on the way and arrived on the Bulgarian frontier in 
six weeks. The Veneselist troops were taken away from 
the Struma on the present occasion by General Sarrail’s 
order, for some fanciful reason as far as I remember. 
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Criticism is easy, no doubt, and after this I can say that 
the British troops took their gruelling in this uncomfortable 
and unpopular campaign in a manner worthy of the best 
traditions, while their bearing and behaviour in Salonica 
itself excited the admiration of the local inhabitants. A 
Greek lady said to me on one occasion, “ the British soldiers 
are always gentlemen, even if drunk, which is not often ; they 
are then more gentlemen than others are when sober.” The 
fair dealings of the British staff in requisitioning and such-like 
were greatly appreciated, and anyone who had a possible 
billet for disposal invariably prayed the British authorities 
to take it over. 

The supply and transport services were remarkably good, 
having regard to the very difficult means of communication, 
overseas and otherwise. I am convinced that Sir George 
Milne, the commander-in-chief from May, 1916, onwards, 
had he had at all a free hand, would have got very different 
results during the ensuing two years. For myself, I left the 
Salonica Army in June, 1917, and on the same day as King 
Constantine left Athens. I was grieved at the time to cut 
loose the threads of my work in Macedonia, but all was for 
the best in the end. Had I not left as I did, I should have 
missed my valued experiences later with King Ibn Saoud and 
his Wahabis, and also my long association with the Eastern 
Christians on the confines of Iraq, described by my wife in 
her book, “‘ Through the Gates of Memory.” 


F. CUNLIFFE OWEN. 


THE FAMILY MOVES 


THESE few notes were penned by one who has had more than 
her fair share of packing and carting her family about. She 
has travelled the world bearing with her what she fondly 
imagined to be the principal ingredients of a home, she has 
also travelled with no more luggage than the proverbial 
toothbrush, which, since the journey was by sea, she could 
have done very well without. 

Once, blessed by Providence with an optimistic nature, 
she imagined that the solution of all difficulties connected 
with packing lay in the one word: Lists. To make a list of 
what was to be taken and what left, a list of what articles 
went in each trunk, to lay each list on the top of its appro- 
priate trunk, to number each trunk, and keep a cabalistic 
list of those same numbers—to make a list of—in short, 
Lists. 

All would, no doubt, have gone according to plan, since 
as an organizer she is nothing less than magnificent, had she 
not, in a moment of Pride and Expansion, announced her 
discovery and intention to her family. Contrary to precedent, 
the idea was hailed with an almost awed admiration. No 
parlour game could have been more opportune, the boys for 
the first time for two days left her heels, and laid the contents 
of the writing table on the floor, in the search for pencils and 
paper. Her husband, with a soldierly appreciation of the 
value of the subject, drew up a Specimen List, which, for 
discursive detail, has seldom been equalled by an Army Form, 
even in time of war. It had, it appeared, to be copied five 
times, and the task was to be entrusted to the eldest, John, 
an idea that had fortunately to be abandoned, owing to the 
fact that John was already engaged in making a list of the 
utmost importance himself. The cook, with the stub end of 
a lead-pencil, made endless hieroglyphics on a piece of brown 
paper, which turned out to be unreadable, but was, as a 
matter of fact, the only list which could have been of the 
least use to anyone. 

All through the day and far into the night, lists were being 
laid in trunks to which they bore not the faintest relationship, 
until finally the distracted originator of the only method of 
packing, with her own hands tore up the greater portion of 
them, only to discover that the Washing List (indispensable) 
was gone beyond recall. So much for Lists. 
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There is a religion of packing, whose devotees wrap every- 
thing in paper, sometimes even in embroidered covers with 
strings, and lay them in a sacred order on a sheet beside the 
trunk (the trunk being always miraculously of the right size) 
along with shoe-trees and dress-hangers, sponge bags and 
sachets. These are they who possess keys which lock, and 
labels which are new, bearing the right address, who do not 
know brown-paper parcels, and for whom hold-alls are not. 
The hat of the writer is taken off to them, but at a distance, 
and travelling will not be in the same carriage, whatever class 
is chosen. Not for the mother of children is the dressing-bag 
with its neat initials and the hat-box to match; rather will 
she have the effervescing Etna and the dispirited stove, the 
nursery basket, the toys, the folding cot, and the paper bag 
of bananas—the fishing-rod complete with the disgraceful 
float, and John’s gum-boots, which he wore until the last 
possible moment, and which are now exiguously wrapped in 
The Times and dripping with farmyard mud. 

It happened to one mother, in her early days as such, to 
be travelling to Ireland, a country which may be said to 
understand mothers and, indeed, most of the more difficult 
problems of daily life. She was in the company of two small 
babies, two cots, two prams, three trunks, a sea-sick nurse, 
and a sewing-machine. ‘‘ Have ye annything to declare ?” 
asked the Customs officer, looking with comprehension into 
her pea-green face. “* Anny whiskey ?”’ The mother, a certain 
grim despair lending poignancy to her voice, said, “ If I had, 
Vd have drunk it.” ‘God help ye, ye would,” was the 
sympathetic answer, and the cortege passed on unexamined. 
Time makes certain alleviations in the parents’ lot, no longer 
does the nursery basket vomit its unspeakable contents at 
the feet of elderly bachelors ; no longer do the young refuse 
to eat their food and wail to Heaven, because “ Dot is my 
pudden’ spoon,” and soup cannot, therefore, be consumed 
from it ; no longer does the exhausted mother have to carry 
a baby weighing, incredibly but certainly, one ton, asleep 
upon her outstretched arms, down the entire length of Crewe’s 
longest platform at midnight—all of which, and more, 
happened in the past; on the other hand, the children are 
now “helpful”—a state of affairs calculated to madden 
anyone still in the complete possession of her faculties. 
‘“* Have you forgotten my stamp album ? I put it just here in 
this spot for you myself, and now it’s gone. Have you packed 
it ? Which trunk did you put it in? If you put it in John’s, 
he will bag all my stamps.”’ ‘‘ Oh, Mummy, why, why wouldn't 
you pack that ? I simply must have it, it’s my fossil” (this 
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is a large stone weighing several pounds and purporting to 
be a fossilized frog suitable for a holiday trip to the seaside). 
“Can I sit on that trunk ? [Pm heavier than Ned?” “ But 
I can bounce harder.” ‘‘ Can I carry your keys, because I’ve 
got a pocket and you haven’t ?”’ “ Could I have these three 
books, they aren’t very big?” “‘ John and I will carry that. 
Oh, I say, what a lark! We let go of the box so it went down 
the stairs by itself—very labour-saving.” ‘Can I have at 
least three labels for my box, because it’s got my collection 
in it?” At about this point there is an explosion, which 
results in two well-meaning and bewildered boys joining their 
other parent, who is agreeably engaged in hurling boots into 
a portmanteau. This does not last long. There is a roar 
from the dressing-room, and with a smile, Mamma arms her- 
self with two rags and some bat-oil and goes to the rescue. 
“T think it would be a good plan to oil the bats.” So the 
packing proceeds. 

The most important part of packing consists in the 
provision of food and amusement for the journey. The tactful 
mother of children of literate age provides, in her extremely 
large and not elegant handbag, pencils and paper, a pack of 
cards, chocolate, and at least two small (but difficult) puzzles, 
while she abstracts with even greater tact all pistols, pea- 
shooters, catapults, and noisemakers from the pockets of her 
offspring. A small boy armed with any of these can do more 
damage to the adult nervous system than six weeks’ holiday 
can cure. In addition to her handbag (which should contain 
several large handkerchiefs), the prescient mother provides 
such refreshment as lemonade in a large bottle—all children, 
as a result of the quantity of exercise they take on a journey, 
wishing to drink incessantly—biscuits, apples, and some 
surprising sandwiches (large raisins between brown bread and 
butter are good, so are those made of cream cheese and red- 
currant jelly). Hard-boiled eggs in their shells are enjoyed, 
but the male parent can seldom be induced to remain in the 
carriage during their disposal. Should he show signs of deser- 
tion, point out to him that chicken legs and lettuce eaten 
with gusto are infinitely worse from a spectacular point of 
view. The main thing is that food should be plentiful, and 
different to the daily variety, and of the kind that can be 
packed and unpacked incessantly without too much apparent 
damage. If a sea voyage is contemplated, water-biscuits and 
chicken sandwiches are invaluable, having the deadening 
and clinging properties of cotton-wool, and being, therefore, 
more inclined to stay where they are put. In this case, the 
parents are advised to plug their ears well with cotton-wool 
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and drink plenty of strong brandy and soda—a piece of 
advice which might well be followed even on land, in the 
circumstances. 

The more the mother manages to leave behind, the more 
delicious the triumph for her family, but it must never be 
either food or drink. Odd things of no consequence, such as 
soap and sponges, coats, umbrellas, and a trunk or two of 
her own, will cause uproarious delight, but should the food- 
basket or a fishing-rod pass on unrecognized in the rack of a 
departing train, she will never live it down. The memory of 
field-glasses reposing undisturbed upon a hall table still has 
its bitterness. 

A final word of advice may be given. It is recommended 
that parents should cast lots as to which parent (if either) 
travels with the children, and which goes ahead to prepare the 
way. In the event of the former lot falling upon the father, 
the mother is not to be allowed to change lots, nor is the 
father to be allowed to retire as suffering from sudden illness, 
even if genuine, neither shall the total collapse of his business, 
or orders from the War Office absolve him. 

All the same, we will lay two to one that the mother goes 
with the children. 


Morra DESMOND. 


THE DUCK DECOY 


A RECENT census has shown that there are twenty-one duck 
decoys in various parts of England. The first duck decoy 
was introduced into England by Sir William Wodehouse in 
the reign of James I, and Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s Book 
of Duck Decoys, 1886, gives the greatest number of duck 
decoys in the various counties as: Lincolnshire first with thirty- 
nine, Essex second with twenty-nine, then Norfolk with 
twenty-six, and Somerset and Yorkshire with fourteen 
each. Ireland then had very few, and Scotland none at all. 

Since 1927, duck decoying has become almost extinct in 
England, and one by one the old decoys have fallen into 
ruin from lack of repair, until their numbers have dwindled 
down to the twenty odd recently tabulated. 

The old duck decoy in Decoy Wood, two hundred yards 
above this village, was built in the early seventeenth century, 
and in 1927 ceased operation after over 150 years of con- 
tinuous use. Now the old decoy is to go, and only the 
name of the wood will be left to perpetuate the memory of 
this historic spot. The history of the decoy is not without 
romance. ‘The first record of its use was made in 1754, and 
thence onwards yearly lists were kept of the birds captured, 
consisting chiefly of mallard, wigeon, teal, and a few pintail 
and shoveller. The record capture on any one day in the 
history of the decoy occurred on January 23rd, 1886, when 
119 teal and four mallard were taken in the nets in one drive. 

Before it fell into ruin from lack of repair, our duck 
decoy was a well-planned affair, constructed in the middle of 
Decoy Wood, which sheltered it so effectively that few save 
the villagers were aware of its existence. As a further pre- 
caution against the poacher, a large moat, fifteen feet across, 
with a drawbridge at one end for entry, surrounded the 
wood. The pond, the wood and the moat were all hexagons, 
the pond having five pipes of nets at each corner, bending 
back again with their narrow ends hidden in a growth of 
bushes. The pipes were shallow channels, about 120 ft. 
long, walled with planks and covered with netting. At the 
pond end they were twelve fect wide, but gradually narrowed 
to a tube only eighteen inches in diameter, concealed in the 
brambles so that the decoyed ducks were hidden from those 
still on the pond. 

The decoying was most successfully carried out from nine 
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to ten o'clock in the morning, and from three to four o’clock 
in the afternoon, for many years’ experience had shown that 
the wild duck flew off to the salt marsh and the shore at dusk 
to feed, and returned at daybreak to sleep in the security of 
the pond in Decoy Wood. When decoying was to be prac- 
tised, the birds had to be decoyed into a pipe leading into the 
wind, hence the number of such pipes, for ducks detest swim- 
ming with the wind behind them. Wild duck were lured to 
the pond with the aid of special decoy ducks, and when 
sufficient birds were on the water the keeper would take u 
his post behind a slit in the palings near the pipe at which the 
fowl most conveniently gathered. Opening a hole in one of 
the barriers, he would slip his little red, fox-like dog through 
and the dog would trot up the bank to another hole, through 
which it returned to its master. The ducks, excited by 
curiosity, would follow the dog up the pipe, some of the tame 
ducks swimming up by force of habit and giving courage to 
the more timid wild duck, and when a sufficient number had 
entered, the keeper made himself visible and frightened them 
further up the nets, yet, at the same time, taking great care 
not to disturb any that had remained out on the open water. 
This he would repeat many times until the ducks on the pond 
took no further interest in the antics of the little dog, and no 
more would follow into the trap. Those in the pipes were 
then driven up to the narrow end, where they were easily 
trapped and killed. 

The season for the duck decoying lasted from September 
to February 15th, and in the lists kept during the years of use, 
as many as 718 teal, 444 mallard, and 98 wigeon were taken 
in one year’s sport. 

No one now cares about the decoy. The old keeper’s 
hut has fallen into ruin, what gear that was worth retrieving 
has been dismantled and taken away, and only the old moat, 
now so thick with weeds that it is little hindrance should one 
take one’s shoes off and wade across, the big trees of Decoy 
Wood and the waters of the pond, are left as witnesses to 
this, the first, and biggest, decoy in the county. Its going 
strikes a sad blow to the countr yman who knew it in its glory, 
and its going is similar to the disappearance of so many other 
derelict duck decoys on estates all over the country. No one 
has need for duck decoys to-day, and the breaking up of 
many big estates places them in hands that have no need 
for sport. To-day, the traffic from Liverpool to Manchester 
roars by on the highway not fifty yards distant, and nobody 
sees the pond in the wood on the marsh, so skilfully accom- 
plished was the work of the tree-planters who planned the 
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wood to hide the decoy. But though decoying has ceased 
and the decoy is now dismantled, the birds have not for- 
gotten. Each evening they wing out over the marsh from 
their shelter and each morning they come back to the shelter 
and sanctuary of the pond in the wood. Save for the wild- 
fowlers who in winter wait on the marsh for the duck flighting 
between the decoy and the shore, the birds are not molested. 
Nobody takes any interest in the old decoy. It has become 
a natural wild bird sanctuary. 

Here the wild duck have made their home and the delicious 
exuberance of the willow-warbler comes drifting down from 
the treetops in that delightful cadence of melody, vanishing 
away in haunting sweetness almost into nothingness ere it 
reaches the bottom of its scales, and the delightful trill of the 
little wood-warbler, the two-note call of the chiff-chaff, not 
a common song in these northern shires, the wonderful out- 
burst of the blackcap and the haunting sweetnesses and telling 
pauses of the silvery spears of robin melody, the ardent 
croonings of the love-lorn ring-doves and the wee cry of the 
tree-creeper—these are the bird songs that have come to the 
Decoy Wood in such welcome numbers since the end of the 
decoy. Our loss has been the wild birds’ gain. One waits 
for the day when the purring of the turtle dove and the 
churring of the fern-owl can be added to the evening sounds, 
the reel of the grasshopper-warbler to the songs of the night, 
and the harsh cry of the woodpecker will herald the dawn. 
When the watcher of birds and the seeker for rare flowers 
can come to the sanctuary in the old decoy and their quest 
prove fruitful. 

E. H. 


LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


Tue style of Mr. Jack Crawford, of Australia, the newly- 
crowned Wimbledon Champion, is unique. His power of 
anticipation is so supreme that he appears almost casual in 
his movements, and yet without ever seeming to hurry at all, 
he is always in position. The secret of his success is to 
be found in the unusual action of his wrist, which at the 
very last fraction of a second can produce either a strong 
punch or a delicate touch to the ball. Consequently his 
opponents find it well-nigh impossible to determine whether 
they are going to receive a fast drive either down the side 
line or across the court, or a softly-angled return. Both 
on the forehand and backhand Crawford can so disguise his 
intentions, that brilliant and experienced opponents such as 
Mr. Ellsworth Vines, are quite at a loss to know in which 
direction to expect the ball. An extremely astute brain 
and a stout heart, coupled with the asset mentioned, combine 
to produce this lawn tennis genius, and withal a charming 
personality. Mr. Crawford is now holder of the Australian, 
French and Wimbledon Championships, and should he 
capture that of the United States he will indeed have 
accomplished unparalleled record. 

With other members of the Australian Davis Cup Team 
he played with a racket of unusual shape, similar to that 
used by Mr. Norman Brookes, the famous Australian veteran, 
who won the Singles Championship at Wimbledon in 1907 
and again in 1914. The head of the racket, instead of being 
what we regard as normal in shape, is flattened and gives the 
appearance of a shorter square-shaped frame. The advantage 
of such a shape as advocated by the Champiom is said to be 
that more resiliency is obtained from the string near the top 
of the frame when this shape is used, than would otherwise 
be the case. Consequently, when the ball is not hit plumb 
in the centre of the racket, but nearer to the top, an advantage 
over the oval-topped frame is obtained. If there is anything 
in this theory it is well worth consideration. 

The 11th Annual International Match for the “‘ Wight- 
man Cup,” played between the United States and Great 
Britain, takes place at Forest Hills, New York, on August 
4th and 5th. The contest is held each year in England and 
America alternately, and in the past, with three exceptions, 
the home side has always proved successful. Seven matches 
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in all are played, five singles and two doubles. The first and 
second strings each play two singles, and the third strings 
play each other. The two doubles pairs each play one match. 
It will be recalled that last year at Wimbledon, the United 
States won by four matches to three; the first day’s play, 
when we finished up three matches to nil down, being 
disastrous to British hopes. We may justifiably anticipate 
greater success for our team this year. It consists of Mrs. 
L. R. C. Michell, Miss Betty Nuthall, Miss Dorothy Round, 
Miss Mary Heeley, Miss Freda James, and Miss Peggy Scriven. 
The whole team, of whom the last three mentioned are paying 
their first visit to the U.S.A., has shown excellent form. 

Miss Round appears to have overcome her ‘“ nerves” 
entirely when taking part in important matches, and with her 
beautiful strokes and fleetness of foot, she is clearly destined 
for the highest honours the Lawn Tennis World has to offer. 
During the recent Championships at Wimbledon, Miss Round 
reached the Final of the Women’s Singles by superlative 
tennis, and then tackled the invincible Mrs. Wills-Moody ; 
and to such good purpose that she was on level terms for 
two sets, the second of which she captured at 9—7. During 
the past six years this is the only set that Mrs. Moody has lost, 
and Miss Round’s tennis in the final puts her almost, if not 
quite, in the same class as the champion. 

Mrs. Moody won the third and final set comparatively 
easily, by changing her tactics. She deliberately slowed up 
the game and placed the ball with deadly accuracy. Mrs. 
Moody’s feet were so badly blistered that she found herself 
quite unable to continue the duels of swift driving that had 
characterised the first two sets, and she realised that her only 
hope was to play a game which involved as little running 
about as possible. Necessity called the tune, and she found 
that a change of tactics dictated by circumstances, had 
produced a style of play most suitable for coping with Miss 
Round. She won the third set by 6 games to 3, and it will 
be interesting to see whether she will adopt throughout the 
same slow type of game when she plays Miss Round in the 
Wightman Cup. 

The United States selectors have many good players 
from which to select their team, Mrs. Moody, Miss Helen 
Jacobs, Miss Sarah Palfrey, and Miss Alice Marble, among 
others. Miss Round will be our first string; Miss M. C. 
Scriven may play second, with Miss Nuthall or Miss Heeley 
third. Our doubles pairs will be Miss Nuthall and Miss James, 
and Miss Round and Miss Heeley. 


KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


AFTER INDIA, AFRICA. 


To THE Epitror or The National Review. 


Srr,—The Constitution Cranks and the Scuttle Mongers 
have already got their teeth well into the Indian problem so 
that it appears very doubtful if that country can now be 
retained as an integral part of the British Empire. 

It is not too early to ask ourselves what is going to happen 
to Africa and to Rhodesia in particular and what are the 
intentions of the Colonial Office towards that country. 
Rhodesia is divided into two parts, Northern and Southern. 
Southern Rhodesia is a prosperous and loyal self-governing 
Dominion of the British Empire. Northern Rhodesia is a 
Crown Colony administered directly by the Colonial Office, in 
common with the other East African Territories. What is 
the official Colonial Office policy towards these colonies ? 
Are they to be entirely black countries or are Europeans to 
be allowed to settle in them, to spread the influence of their 
culture throughout the African continent and eventually to 
add yet another great dominion to the British Commonwealth ? 
On the face of it the answer seems to be plain enough. Yet 
few a years ago a notorious White Paper was promulgated by 
the late Socialist Government at home. This document 
stated in so many words that the interests of the natives in 
East Africa were to be paramount. Nothing could be much 
plainer than that. Recently we have been given to under- 
stand that Kenya has been told by Whitehall that it already 
has enough Europeans and that further white settlement is 
not considered desirable. Northern Rhodesia in common 
with other parts of the world is passing through a period of 
depression and the last financial year closed with a big deficit. 
As a means of economy the Pundits of Whitehall have proposed 
the Africanisation of the lower ranks of the Civil Service. 

Small wonder, then, that in face of the terrible example of 
threatened British scuttle from India the tiny white population 
of Northern Rhodesia finds itself very definitely at the cross 
roads ; perplexed by the trend of events and bewildered by 
what appears to be the studied indifference, if not the hostility, 
of its own kith and kin at Home. 

Rhodesia originated in the imagination of Cecil Rhodes. 
It was his driving force, his colossal brain that created the 
Chartered Company and added millions of square miles to our 
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Empire. There can be no doubt that he envisaged a great 
white African Dominion, stretching from the Cape far away 
into Central Africa. It is one of the tragedies of South 
African history that Rhodes died a comparatively young 
man, just when he should have been attaining the height of 
his powers and with most of his dreams unfulfilled. 

In Northern Rhodesia there has lately been instituted that 
expensive form of government known as Indirect Rule. 
Indirect Rule may be all very well for the Emirates of the 
West Coast ; but the majority of the native inhabitants of 
Northern Rhodesia are in what the anthropologist calls the 
savage stage of development, that is one below the barbaric 
and one above the food-gathering stage. In the whole country 
there are perhaps half a dozen natives who answer to the 
popular idea of a chief ; men who are capable of ruling and 
controlling their fellows. Nevertheless there has been much 
creation of native courts and councils, of councillors and of 
clerks in attendance on the courts and the so-called chiefs 
have been invited, within limits, to propose their own laws. 
The dawnings of self government, of democracy or of anarchy ? 

Politicians nowadays are not content unless they can see 
the results of their own misdirected efforts, and it is not too 
much to suppose that before many years have passed some 
Constitution Monger in Whitehall will present us with a ready- 
made electoral system complete with rainbow-coloured ballot 
papers for the benefit of the illiterate native. That is now 
happening in India and it has already happened with dire 
results in Burma. 

Under these circumstances it is hardly surprising that 
Northern Rhodesia turns its eyes southwards to the sister 
state across the Zambezi where there is no doubt of the white 
man’s position. Southern Rhodesia is a white man’s country 
ruled by white men, and that does not mean that the native 
is not contented and justly governed. 

Englishmen should know that the greater part of Northern 
Rhodesia lies between 3,000 and 6,000 feet above sea-level and 
is suitable for European settlement. The writer knows 
several men, hale and hearty, who have not been south of the 
Zambezi for 25 years. 

Southern Rhodesia alone is a comparatively small country, 
but the combined Rhodesias would be potentially a great and 
powerful dominion comparable with the Union of South Africa 
only a great deal more loyal. The addition of Nyasaland 
would enhance its importance. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
RHODESIAN, 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the ‘expectations of 
rain’’—not necessarily the ‘“‘rain amounts””—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to bea 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months will 
be near, but slightly above, the seasonal average. 

(6) That this small excess will be mainly due to an 
abnormally heavy rainfall in the West of Ireland 
during one of these three months, whilst the East of 
Scotland will, at the same time, experience a deficiency 
of rain. 

(c) That during August there will be less rain than usual 
over all the British Isles, and that this deficiency will 
be most marked in the 8.E. and South of England. 

(d) That during September there will be more rain than 
usual over almost all of the British Isles, and markedly 
so in the West of Ireland. (September is normally a 
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relatively dry month giving less rain in all districts 
than either of the adjacent months of August and 
October.) 

(e) That during October the total rainfall over the British 
Isles will be very near the normal amount. 

(f) That in the 8.E. of England there will be a period of 
noticeably hot and sultry weather during the second 
half of August. 


WEATHER NOTES FoR AUGUST. 


Referring to the 8.E. of England, the following sequence 
of weather changes has occurred in the past at this season of 
the year, and—at the time of writing—something of the same 
sort seems likely to occur again this year. 

August 1 to 13.—A period of improving weather. A fall of 
rain at the end of July or opening day of August, another 
shower three or four days later. Relatively cool with a fresh 
breeze, at times, from the 8.W., but most days of this period 
fine and sunny. (August 2 to 8, Lammas floods, often a wet 
period in the North and West of the British Isles.) 

August 14 to 30.—A warm, sunny and fine period on the 
whole. The barometer varying about the normal height. 
The temperature increasing generally at first and becoming 
noticeably hot and sultry as the period advances. The 
temperature decreasing again towards the end of the month. 
Wind inland variable in direction and of little force. Land 
and sea breezes and calms on the South Coast. Recurring 
fogs developing in the early morning during the last week of 
this period. (Fog banks about this time also near the western 
entrance of the English Channel.) A temporary fall of the 
barometer about August 17 or 18 accompanied by an interval 
of rain. Thunder showers in some places on August 26 or 27 
associated with the hot and sultry conditions. Plentiful 
sunshine throughout, particularly so during the first six days 
of this period. 

August 31.—A changeable period setting in. A thunder- 
storm about this date followed by a further and more marked 
decrease of temperature. 

Rainfall_—Normally the rainfall in the East of England 
during August and July is greater than in any earlier month 
of the year. As regards rain amount, in some localities those 
months are the wettest in the year on account of the frequency 
of thunderstorms. Generally in the Midlands, East and S.E. 
of England, October is the rainiest month, and in the West 
and North of the British Isles December holds that distinction. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
POEM 


BALLYNDRA LEGEND. 


THERE’S a stream by Ballyndra woods, 
The water-nixies bide there ; 

And in and out the tall green trees 
The little rabbits hide there. 

The beaver roams along the banks, 
The water-rat and moor-hen 

Glide on its waters all day through 
Till night comes. But before then 
All beasts and birds (except the owl 
Perched high among the trees there) 
Are in the silence safely held, 

With no sound but the breeze there. 


Tall trees, Ballyndra trees, 
Watching through the night 
You saw the forms that passed below— 
Forms of phantom light 
Dancing here, 
Tripping there, 
Over mound, 
Through meadow, 
Like a streak of silver light, 
Like a silent shadow. 
Coming, going, 
Going, coming, 
Twisting, twirling, 
Swinging, swirling, 
As a million little waves of an angry ocean 
Swing and swirl and twist and twirl in ever- 
restless motion. 
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Margaret Mary strayed beneath 
The tall trees of Ballyndra ; 

All the rabbits watched her go— 
Not a one dared hinder her. 

But a squirrel whispered “ Ssh ! 
Little maid, be wary!” 

And a water-skimming rat 
Said: ‘‘ Go back, Margaret Mary.” 
Tall trees, Ballyndra trees, 
Watching through the night, 
Why did you not warn her 
While the day still left its light 
Hanging in the heavens 

On a warm cloud’s breast ? 

Ere the little singing birds 
Went home to nest ? 


Out from the acorns, 

Down from the trees, 

Up from the streams, 

And away from the leas, 

The fairy-folk came riding, 
Dancing, running, singing, 

With a touch of their hands 

They set the harebells ringing. 
They danced all together, 

The fairies of the wood, 

Dew from clover-blooms their drink, 
Honey all their food ; 

They danced upon the grass there, 
Then hand in hand together 

They drew a fairy-ring upon 

The glowing purple heather. 
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(White-faced child with raven locks, 
Dark-eyed child, be wary ! 

Step not in the fairy-ring, 

Little Margaret Mary.) 


But the earth-child heeded not— 
What knew she of fairy ? 
Stepped she in the fairy-ring 
With a step soairy ... 

That the wildest laughter rang 
Over all the meadow ; 

Laughs from every point of light, 
Laughs from every shadow. 


Twenty years ago it was 
Margaret Mary trod the ring ; 
Twenty years ! 

. . . And since that time 
Never have we heard her sing, 
Neither have we seen her smile ; 
She sighs her heart out all the day ; 
No longer is she mortal, 

For one night she was a fay ! 


I. O. EAstTwIcK. 


ON BIOGRAPHY 


(The following notes, printed in The National Review, August, 1893, are 
taken from an article by Leslie Stephen, too long to print in full.] 


THE most amusing book in the language is T'he Dictionary 
of National Biography. If anyone doubts what appears to 
me to be a self-evident proposition, he has only to buy the 
work and to dip into it at odd moments. He must be hard 
to please if he is not interested in a collection of all that is 
known about our countrymen of all ages, including the dim 
personages who “ flourished ”’ in an uncertain century and 
the last M or N whose obituary notice is in last year’s news- 
papers. Many volumes full of interesting anecdotes, every 
word of which is true, must surely fascinate every intelligent 
reader. As I had the fortune to be closely connected with 
this undertaking for some years, and was bound, therefore, 
to read every article, I ought to speak with some authority, 
as I can now speak with impartiality. An excellent friend of 
mine, who inferred that I must be overflowing with the 
knowledge so imbibed, asked me the other day whether I 
had not become a profound psychologist. Possibly I ought 
to have acquired what is called “‘ a knowledge of the human 
heart.’ But, in the first place, I find that I forget all about 
the A’s before I have got well into the C’s. In the next 
place, the chief part of an editor’s duties consists in acting 
as Dryasdust. Questions as to whether a date is given in 
the old style or the new, or as to whether two different titles 
refer to the same book or to two different books, or to two 
different modifications of the same book, cannot be said to 
throw much light upon problems of psychology. And, finally, 
to say nothing else, one has to study not life at first hand, 
but what has been said about lives by biographers, which is 
a very different thing. A study of biographies by the dozen, 
though it often leaves one pretty much in the dark as to the 
people biographized, ought, perhaps, to give one some views 
as to the art of biography. It is difficult, indeed, to say 
much that is true, and that is not perfectly obvious about 
any art whatever, and I feel that the few remarks which 
my experience has taught me will be neither original nor 
profound. 

Biography in the dictionary form has certain peculiarities 
of its own. . . . A smart journalist knows how to beat out a 
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single remark into a column of epigrams and illustrations, 
The dictionary-maker should aim at the reverse process, he 
should coax the column of smoke back into the original 
vase ; he should give the very pith and essence of the case, 
and, like the skilful advocate, appear to be simply relating a 
plain narrative, when he is really dictating the verdict. | 
say this from the dictionary-maker’s point of view; but it 
applies to biographers in general, and now more than ever, 
The modern biographer is not content to be silent when there 
is nothing to be said. If facts are wanting, he fills up the 
gap with might-have-beens. He tells us that when Robinson 


was born Brown was on his death-bed and Jones Prime | 


Minister, and speculates upon what would have happened if 
they had all been contemporaries. What the poor dictionary- 
maker has to say briefly is, ‘“‘ John Smith was educated at 
the grammar school of his native town,” the writer of a 
graphic biography talks of the Renaissance and the early 
system of scholastic training, and Dr. Busby and corporal 
punishment, and the influence of classical culture upon the 
human mind in general, as well as upon Smith in particular. 
The dictionary-maker must trust that his reader will see all 
this between the lines; take the philosophy and the pathos 
for granted, and make his own picture of the small Shake- 
speare creeping like snail to the Stratford school, instead of 
repeating the well-known paragraph which begins, “ The 
imagination loves to dwell.”” When I have had to read some 
of these exuberant biographies I have wished that I could 
have had the writer under my charge for a time. Firmly, 
if benevolently, I would have drilled him; cut out all his 
fine things, condensed his sentiment by a little cold water, 
and squeezed his half-dozen pages into half a column. I 
have tried the experiment and it should be recorded, for the 
credit of human nature, that a writer was once good enough 
to express gratitude for my surgery. Others mildly remon- 
strated ; yet surely, if I did not use the knife very clumsily, 
the discipline was a good one. In these days, when we have 
decided, as it seems, that nothing is to be forgotten, two 
things are rapidly becoming essential—some literary con- 
densing machine, and a system of indexing. . . . We can now 
generally ascertain—it is a rather melancholy reflection—all 
the external facts [of a Life]; but whatever cannot be 
inferred from them vanishes “ like the smoke of the guns on 
a wind-swept hill!’ School registers and the like will supply 
us with an ample framework of dates ; but the history of the 
mind and character evaporates, and is vaguely supplied by 
conjecture. Do we even remember our own history, or did 
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we even know at the time what was really happening to us ? 
Some people with powerful memories seem to preserve a 
detailed map of the past; but in my own case, which is, I 
suspect, the commonest, I should be reduced to mere guessing 
as to my motives and the influences which affected me almost 
as much as though I were writing of a stranger. And yet, 
with all such necessary imperfections, biographies have a 
fascination, even when they are of the scantiest. They 
stimulate the imagination to realize one of the hardest of all 
truths to accept—that the existence of a “‘ Hamlet” now 
proves that there must actually have once been a William 
Shakespeare. The lives written in that period, indeed, seem 
to leave the case almost doubtful. They are so vague, per- 
functory, and unsubstantial that we are half inclined to regard 
the heroes as mere phantoms, vague X’s and Y’s who never 
trod the solid earth. The actors upon the great stage of 
politics here, of course, come down to us with sufficient 
vividness. A man who has cut off other men’s heads, or 
had his own cut off, has impressed his reality upon the world ; 
but the mere author, philosopher or poet has vanished, 
like Aubrey’s famous spirit, leaving nothing behind but a 
“twang ’’ and a sweet, or, perhaps, not sweet, savour. .. . 
A writer to whom all readers of seventeenth-century bio- 
graphy often owe their fullest knowledge is Anthony 4 Wood, 
one of the most thorough and satisfactory of antiquaries. 
His inestimable collection is charming not only from its good 
workmanship within its own limits, but also for the delightful 
growls of disgust extracted from the old High-Church don 
at every mention of a Nonconformist or a Whig—especially 
if the wretch claims to possess any virtues. But Wood can 
only give, and only professes to give, data for lives, not the 
finished product. 

In the Lives of the Poets, we have at least a terse record of 
the essential facts seen through a medium to shrewd masculine 
observation. The writer is really interested in life, not 
simply recording dates or taking a text for exhibiting his 
own skill in perorating. He is investigating character, and, 
with obvious limitations, investigating it with remarkable 
insight. Of the immortal Boswell, it is happily needless to 
speak. Since his book, no writer has been at a loss for a 
model ; and many most delightful books are its descendants, 
though none has eclipsed its ancestor. Boswell founded 
biography in England as much as Gibbon founded history 
and Adam Smith political economy. He produces that 
effect of which Carlyle often made such powerful use, the 
sudden thrill which comes to us when we find ourselves in 
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direct communication with human feeling in the arid wastes 
of conventional history ; when we perceive that a real voice 
is speaking out of ‘“‘ the dark backward and abysm ”’ of the 
past, and a little island of light, with moving and feeling 
figures, still standing out amidst the gathering shades of 
oblivion. We want the writer capable of developing the 
character in the Shakespearian spirit; showing the facts 
with absolute impartiality, not displaying his moral sense, 
if that be really the way to display a moral sense, by blackening 
the devil and whitening the angel. We should then have a 
pendant to Hamlet with the advantage of reality ; the true 
state of a man of the highest genius, but without enough 
moral ballast for his vast spread of intellectual sail. 

This case represents the great crux of the biographer. Is 
he to give a pure narrative of his own, or to let his hero 
talk to us face to face? In some cases the raw material is 
better than any comment. No biographer could supersede 
the necessity of reading Pepys’ own diary. The effect is only 
producible by following Pepys to his own closet and over- 
hearing all his most intimate confessions to himself. Indeed, 
if we had time, we should generally get a far more perfect 
picture by studying all a man’s papers than by reading his 
life. But that means that we are to cook our own dinners 
and write the life for ourselves. I say nothing of the vast 
rubbish heaps which would have to be sifted. Many such 
collections, again, Walpole’s letters, for example, are really 
interesting for the side-lights thrown upon other persons or 
the general illustrations of the period ; and a life which only 
showed us Walpole himself would miss the interest of all that 
Walpole saw. Everything must, of course, depend on the 
particular circumstances, the nature of the hero’s career, and 
of the materials which he has left. The life proper, however, 
is that in which the main interest is the development of the 
man’s own character and fortunes. Now, as a fairly working 
principle, I should say that the main purpose of the writer 
should be the construction of an autobiography. Boswell’s 
felicity in being able to make Johnson talk to us is, of course, 
almost unique. Only the rarest combination of circumstances 
can produce anything approaching to such material. But 
the next best thing is the autobiography contained in letters. 
The question of whether a really satisfactory life can be 
written is essentially the question of whether letters have 
been preserved. It is a general belief that the art of letter- 
writing has been killed by the penny post. Your corre- 
spondent, you know, will pick up all the gossip from the 
papers, and a Horace Walpole is therefore an anachronism. 
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Cowper’s delightful letters, again, pre-suppose an amount 
of leisure, a power of sitting down quietly to compose playful 
nothings for a friend, which has now almost vanished. Your 
author can put his good things, if he has any, to better account. 
But the general statement is, I think, disputable. The 
letters of the day must always appear to be bad, simply 
because few are yet published. Our grandsons will first be 
in a position to judge of us. Many of the best letters of the 
last generation were written by busy men, already exposed 
to many of our difficulties, and yet were, I think, equal to 
any of the past. I do not know a much pleasanter course of 
reading than is to be found in the letters of Scott, Southey, 
Byron, Macaulay and Carlyle, to mention no others. The 
very fact that we have not to act as newswriters often gives 
us a better opportunity of expressing our feelings about the 
events of the day. We may take for granted that our corre- 
spondent has read the debates, and may confine ourselves to 
blessing or cursing Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Balfour. One can 
hardly bless or curse without displaying one’s own nature. 
While letters become less important as records of events, 
they preserve their full significance as revelations of character ; 
and that is what the biographer chiefly requires. It should 
therefore be regarded as a duty (it is one which I 
systematically transgress) to keep all letters written by a 
possible biographee ; and I think that we shall be surprised, 
not that they have so little merit, but rather that the amount 
of passion and feeling with which they are throbbing has 
allowed them to lie quiet in their dusty receptacles. 

Be this as it may, letters in the main are the one essential 
to a thoroughly satisfactory life. From them, in nine cases 
out of ten, is to be drawn all that gives it real vividness of 
colouring. Everybody knows the strange sensation of turning 
over an old bundle of letters, written in the distant days when 
you were at college, or falling in love. Your memory has 
ever since been letting facts drop, and remoulding others, 
and colouring the whole with a strangely delusive mist. You 
have unconsciously given yourself credit for deliberately 
intending what came about by mere accident ; and, in giving 
up youthful opinions, have come to forget that you ever held 
them. I found out once from an old letter that I had taken 
a decision, of great importance for me, upon grounds which 
I had utterly forgotten, and of which I had unconsciously 
devised a totally different (and very creditable) account. 
I burnt the letter and forgot its contents, and I now only 
know that my own story of my own life is somehow 
altogether wrong. A writer of an interesting autobiography 
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tells us how he refused a certain office from a chivalrous 
motive ; and then adds, with charming candour, that, though 
he has always told the story in this way, he has found from a 
contemporary letter that one of his motives was certain 
natural but not chivalrous fears as to his own health. His 
memory had kept only the agreeable recollection. Such 
incidents represent the ease with which the common legend of 
a life grows up; and the sole corrective for good or for bad 
is the contemporary document. To know what a man said 
at the moment is of primary importance, even if he was lying 
or acting a part. The letter which shows what a man wished 
to appear generally tells a good deal as to what he was. Even 
if we take a hero in active life, one of Nelson’s letters or 
phrases shows more of the man than .the clearest narrative 
of the battle of Trafalgar. His signals enlighten us as much 
as they appealed to his crews, and show what lay behind 
the skilful tactics and the heroic daring. A biographer has, 
of course, to lay down his framework, to settle all the dates 
and the skeleton of facts ; but to breathe real life into it, he 
must put us into direct communication with the man himself ; 
not tell us simply where he was or what he was seen to do, 
but put him at one end of a literary telephone, and the reader 
at the other. The author should, as often as possible, be 
merely the conducting wire. Some biographies are partly 
intended to show the merits of the biographer ; but even the 
most undeniable hero-worship is often self-defeating. The 
writer shows his zeal for a friend’s memory by treating him 
as the antiquaries treat Shakespeare. It is pardonable, in 
our dearth of information about Shakespeare, that, no real 
biography being possible, we should hunt up all the trivial 
details which are still accessible. We cannot know what he 
thought of his wife or his tragedies, or what realities, if any 
realities, are indicated by the sonnets ; and we may therefore 
be thankful for a beggarly account of facts from a few legal 
documents and registers. But when a man’s memory is still 
fresh and vivid, when the really essential documents are at 
hand, biographers display their zeal too often by preserving 
what would be useful only in the absence of the genuine 
article. There is some interest now in reading Goldsmith’s 
tailors’ bills and noting the famous plum-coloured garment ; 
but a biographer need not infer that the tailors’ bills of his 
own hero should also be published at length. We have to 
learn the art of forgetting—of suppressing all the multi- 


tudinous details which threaten to overburthen the human | 


memory. Our aim should be to present the human soul, not 
all its irrelevant bodily trappings. The last new terror of 
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life is the habit of “‘ reminiscing.” A gentleman will write 
a page to tell us that he once saw Carlyle get into an omnibus ; 
and the conscientious biographer of the future will think it 
a duty to add this fact to his exhaustive museum. 

The ideal biographer should, in the first place, write of 
someone who is thoroughly sympathetic to him. Excessive 
admiration, though a fault, is a fault on the right side. As 
Arbuthnot observes in the Recipe for an Epic Poem, the fire 
is apt to cool down wonderfully when it is spread on paper. 
Readers will make deductions enough in any case; and 
nothing can compensate for a want of enthusiasm about 
your subject. He should then consider how much space his 
hero undeniably deserves, divide that by two (to make a 
modest denominator) and let nothing in the world tempt 
him to exceed the narrower limits. Sam Weller’s definition 
of good letter-writing applies equally to biography. The 
reader should ask for more and should not get it. The 
scrapings and remnants of a man’s life should be charitably 
left to the harmless race of bookmakers, as we give our crumbs 
to the sparrows in winter. If there are any incidental facts 
with which the hero is connected, but which have no bearing 
upon his character, consign them to an appendix or put them 
into notes. I have myself a prejudice against notes, and 
think that a biography should be as independent of such 
appendages as anew poem. But there are people, perhaps, of 
better taste than mine, who like such trimmings, and have 
a fancy for trifling with them in the intervals of reading. 
The book itself should, I hold, be a portrait in which not a 
single touch should be admitted which is not relevant to the 
purpose of producing a speaking likeness. The biographer 
should sternly confine himseif to his functions as introducer ; 
and should give no more discussion than is clearly necessary 
for making the book an independent whole. A little analysis 
of motive may be necessary here and there: when, for 
example, your hero has put his hand in somebody’s pocket 
and you have to demonstrate that his conduct was due to 
sheer absence of mind. But you must always remember that 
a single concrete fact, or a saying into which a man has put 
his whole soul, is worth pages of psychological analysis. We 
may argue till Doomsday about Swift’s character: his 
single phrase about ‘“‘ dying like a poisoned rat in a hole” 
tells us more than all the commentators. The book should 
be the man himself speaking or acting, and nothing but the 
man. It should be such a portrait as reveals the essence of 
character ; and the writer who gives anything that does not 
tell upon the general effect is like the portrait-painter who 
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allows the chairs and tables, or even the coat and cravat, to b 
distract attention from the face. The really significant anec- 0} 
dote is often all that survives of a life; and such anecdotes Pp 
must be made to tell properly, instead of being hidden away in SC 
a wilderness of the commonplace ; they should be a focus of 1 
interest, instead of a fallible extract for a book of miscellanies, tl 
How much would be lost of Johnson if we suppress the incident o! 
of the penance at Uttoxeter! It is such incidents that in u 
books, as often in life, suddenly reveal to us whole regions of li 
sentiment, but never rise to the surface in the ordinary a 
routine of our day. Authors of biographies come to praise sl 
Cesar, not to bury him; but too often the burial, undera | b 
mass of irrelevance, is all that they really achieve. It requires, Ce 
indeed, a fine tact to know what is in fact essential. A 01 
dexterous use of trivialities often gives a certain reality to el 
the whole. St. Paul’s cloak at Troas, I fancy, has often n 
interested readers by a suggestion of certain human realities ; m 
though commentators hesitate about its inspiration or the b 
allusion. Mason, who deserves credit for being the first ec 


(or one of the first) to see what use could be made of letters, 
thought himself at liberty to manipulate Gray’s corre- 
spondence so as to make it suit his notions of literary art. 
The stricter canons of later times have led us to condemn the 
falsification of facts which was involved. But too many 
modern authors seem to think that Mason’s fault consisted 
not in attributing to Gray things which he did not write, but 
in omitting anything that he did write. Mason would have 
been fully justified in making a selection, with a clear state- 
ment that it was a selection. Even so admirable a letter- 
writer as Gray wrote of necessity a good deal which the world 
could perfectly well spare. In these days many men write 
several volumes annually, of which nine-tenths is insignificant, 
and the remainder consists in great part of repetitions. To 
choose what is characteristic, with just enough of the trifling 
matter in which it is embedded to make it natural; to avoid 
the impression that the writer was always at the highest point 
of tension, is the problem. I wish that more writers achieved 
the solution. 

Every life, even the life of Dr. Parr, has its interest. 
We want to know what was under the famous wig. Many 
modern lives are especially charming in spite of excesses ; and 
in the briefest and driest of dictionary lives I have always 
found something worth reading. I have only ventured a 
mild protest against a weakness which naturally grows upon 
us. My protest comes simply to suggesting that a biography 
should again be considered as a work of art; the aim should 
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be the revelation, and, as much as possible, the self-revelation, 
of a character. Everything not strictly relevant to that 
purpose should be put aside. Some of our ancestors were 
so anxious to be artistic that they wrote mere novels and 
mere essays, with occasional allusions to the chief events of 
their hero’s life. We are too apt to fall into the opposite error 
of simply tumbling out all the materials, valuable or worthless, 
upon which we can lay our hands; and making even of a 
life which has a most natural and obvious principle of unity 
a chaotic jumble of incoherent information. The ideal of 
such writers seems to be a blue-book in which all the evidence 
bearing upon the subject can be piled like a huge prehistoric 
cairn over the remains of the deceased, with no more apparent 
order and constructive purpose than the laws of gravitation 
enforce spontaneously. Let us have neither the blue-book 
nor the funeral oration, but something with a beginning, 
middle and end, which can cheat us for the time into the 
belief that we are really in the presence of a living 
contemporary. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 


HOLIDAY READING 


THE holiday question: “ What books shall I take?” is a 
momentous one, for the people prepared to be left on a desert 
island with the Bible and Shakespeare exist only in their own 
imagination. Moreover, through sheer force of habit we 
continue to allow our summer holiday to coincide with the 
Lammas floods, which invariably drown the first half of 
August, and readable books will help us to tide these over. If 
our enjoyment takes the form of a summer cruise it is impor- 
tant to be adequately fortified with reading material, to avoid 
falling a prey to the books lent us by obliging fellow passengers 
who will see to it that we read them by inquiring daily what 
chapter we have reached. 

The first essential, however, to a wise choice is that we 
should be honest with ourselves and select the books we want 
to read, not those we wish to be seen reading. Why pretend ? 
Every country house hostess knows that whatever pearls of 
literature she may cast before her guests on the first evening 
of their visit, it is always the novels they walk off with, 
sometimes for good and all. Good stories are a rest and a 
pleasure—let us be sufficiently candid to confess it,—the 
difficulty is to find them among the mass of novels published, 
all of them masterpieces according to their critics. Curiously 
enough, as we look over those least likely to disappoint us, we 
observe that a change is coming over the best type of British 
fiction. The Mother has unexpectedly come into her own and 
alongside of her the Humdrum, yet, on the whole, Contented 
Wife. We are now presented with heroines who reach the 
conclusion that their marriage, though not ideal, is worth 
some sacrifice of inclination and convenience to preserve. A 
few years ago such a theme would have been most unfashion- 
able. Take for instance, Cornelia Prescott in Hardy Perennial, 
by Helen Hull (Cobden Saunderson, 7s. 6d.), a book which no 
holiday-maker should miss. Cornelia is the wife of a self- 
engrossed individual whose life is one long pose to gain public 
approval and thus minister to his own sense of importance. 
As Cornelia is mastered by an intense desire to protect and 
cherish those she cares for, it is natural that she should love 
him—he was so unlike herself—but it is hard on her that all 
her four children take after their father and while using her 
to the uttermost never trouble to throw her a kind word. 
Her self-control was perhaps too perfect, she would have done 
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better to “let them have it,” but we leave her battling on 
undefeated and reflect with thankfulness that we all know 
women like her in real life. The atmosphere of New York in 
the slump is admirably described. 

Hostages to Fortune, by Elizabeth Cambridge (Jonathan 
Cape, 7s. 6d.), takes us into a doctor’s family in a Cotswold 
country town. Catherine is married to a typical Englishman ; 
most of us own William as a husband. We read of their 
struggles to make both ends meet in the rambling Georgian 
house and garden which “‘ went with the practice ” ; and the 
rearing of their delightful and individual children. Nothing 
happened ; life consisted, as it always does, of one d——d 
thing after another; there was no conceivable opportunity 
for self-expression on the mother’s part. Yet Catherine felt 
that it had been supremely worth while and we agree with her. 
Alison Mallory, in T'urnip Tops, by Ethel Boileau (Hutchinson 
& Co., 7s. 6d.), adorned country house circles in the literal 
sense. The shooting, hunting, racing and parish activities of 
the family are drawn to the life. But we cannot follow 
Alison into her occasional lapses into self-pity. She was 
outrageously lucky, being the mother of three young people 
possessed of every outward and inward perfection who 
succeeded in whatever they undertook. The book is clever 
and amusing, but it lacks the effortlessness and deep sense of 
reality which makes Hostages to Fortune so delightful. Mrs. 
Van Kleck, by Elinor Mordaunt (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d.), was 
also a mother, though maternity only ranked in her crowded 
life as a side issue. She was the proprietress of the chief 
hotel on an island in the Indian Ocean and was the most 
influential inhabitant of its little capital. We are given a 
vivid picture of her moving, in her crackling satins, through 
every phase of the life of the place, from Government House 
to the Creole upcountry station. Was Mrs. Van Kleck right 
to do as she did? Opinions may vary, but will unite in 
commending her courage and calm self-confidence—a very 
pleasant book. 

Mothers, however, do not appear to advantage—nor for 
the matter of that do fathers or grandmothers—in Daughter to 
Philip, Beatrice Kean Seymour’s new book (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.). Sharlie Stratton, whose childhood and youth is here 
described, is a girl of remarkable character, who has never 
had a chance. The book exhibits that curious confusion of 
standards and values which make the course of modern life 
so difficult to steer. The only happy marriage Sharlie knew 
of was no marriage at all and its numerous offspring were 
quite unmoved by their irregular status. Her father, a 
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temperamental author, having deliberately contributed to his 
wife’s death, marries his mistress, good-tempered, kind- 
hearted, but easy as an old shoe, who brings up Sharlie as her 
step-mother. Sharlie breaks off a liaison which was a genuine 
love affair on discovering the disastrous example she has set 
her half-sister and, more by good luck than good management, 
there is a young Canadian farmer in the background to solve 
her problem. The book is much too long, but that is no bad 
thing on a holiday for the interest does not flag. In The 
Holiday, by Richmal Crompton (Macmillan & Co., 7s. 6d.), the 
children play the leading parts. The Vicar of a smoky 
Lancastrian parish takes his family to a country vicarage for 
the usual summer holiday. The children are wonderfully 
true to life. It is a book about children, not for children, and 
it is written with insight and charm. On the other hand, 
those who do not seek to analyse the problems of domesticity 
and the infant mind will find plenty of humour in Denis 
Mackail’s Having Fun (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), a series 
of amusing impressions, bearing the stamp of verisimilitude, 
of the Bright Young Things of the present day. 

To turn from novels which chiefly study character, to 
stories of mystery and adventure, Hyde Side Up, by Ben 
Travers (John Lane, 7s. 6d.), reproduces in book form the 
author’s successful play “ Plunder.” Many will feel that 
Mr. Travers had better have left it at that. If good novels 
do not, as a rule, dramatise successfully, neither do good plays 
“‘ novelise.”” However, we learn from the story a truth we 
have often suspected: that even respectable people enjoy 
stealing. Haster Week, by T. F. W. Hickey (Hurst & Blackett) 
7s. 6d.), is not, strictly speaking, a novel at all. It is an 
account of the Dublin Rebellion in 1916 as it affected various 
families living in or near the city. Save for one ill-conceived 
piece of melodrama, the story is interesting, well told and not 
overdrawn. We gain a shrewd impression of the Irish people, 
paralysed, supine and in places almost starving, yet convinced 
that the appearance of British soldiers would instantly put an 
end to the whole thing. Beyond the capture of certain build- 


ings, the rebels had no plan and the people as a whole did not | 


believe in their own rebellion. 

The Body in the Silo, by Father Ronald Knox (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), will provide the detective story which will 
make a whole day in the train pass as a moment. It is clever 
and unusual, to my mind almost too clever. Were I to embark 
on murder, I should wish for a certain margin of time and 
solitude wherein to achieve what must of necessity be an 
unrehearsed effect. The direst deeds recorded here were 
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accomplished in the brief respites gained by the fact that 
somebody else was putting away a car in a garage or making 
sure that a gate was locked. Also a silo is a disagreeable and 
very complicated method of ensuring death. I prefer The 
White Cockatoo, by M. G. Eberhart (Falcon Books, 7s. 6d.). 
Who does not know the cold, ghostly French provincial inn, 
with its relics of eighteenth century splendour and its complete 
absence of domestic comfort, which formed the scenes of the 
terrifying mysteries which the White Cockatoo witnessed 
and in the long run helped to elucidate ? The story errs on 
the side of over-complication, but it has an excellent sense of 
atmosphere. There is also real talent in Mr. C. 8. Forester’s 
new story—The Gun (John Lane, 7s. 6d.). We are left with 
the impression that in substance it must be true ; if not, it is 
excellently conceived. The tale centres round an old bronze 
eighteen-pounder gun which fell into the hands of a Spanish 
guerilla band during the Peninsular War. With the aid of 
this artillery, and led by Hugh O’Neill, an Irishman with the 
instincts of a soldier, the band wins over the Spanish regular 
soldiery sent to suppress it and subjugates most of the French 
garrisons in the province of Leon. Mr. Forester has great 
powers of description ; it is difficult to believe that an absorb- 
ing story can be written round one old cannon, but so it is. 
The man of the family will enjoy this story, and if he calls 
further for truth as opposed to fiction there are two little 
books fitting easily into his great-coat pocket. They form 
part of a new series (issued by Peter Davies, 5s. each) dealing 
with Great Occasions, and if later volumes maintain the same 
high standard we have many treats in store. The first is The 
Massacre of Glencoe, by John Buchan. Glencoe, perhaps, 
hardly ranks as a Great Occasion, it was not even a massacre, 
as we learn with relief, for only sixty of the Mac Ian Macdonalds 
were slain. But the ugly tale of treachery has furnished 
Mr. Buchan with a great occasion for describing, as he alone 
knows how to do, the life of the Highland Clans of the West in 
the seventeenth century and the character and personality 
of the Scotsmen who faced that difficult problem of yielding 
allegiance to Dutch William and his, to them, usurping wife. 
The book is a gem of literature. A motor coach road—alas !— 
now runs through Glencoe, but even its blare and noise will not 
prevent us from recapturing the romance which hangs round 
the glen where Scotsmen betrayed their own kinsmen with 
such infamy. The second Great Occasion—Trafalgar—is 
dealt with almost as skilfully by Mr. A. F. Fremantle. It 
should be understood that the stories here told merely aim at 
placing in high and realistic relief a single historical event, at 
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making it live again before our eyes. They do not claim to 
write the history of theirepoch. Those of us who have walked 
round the restored ‘‘ Victory”? and have gazed at the battle 
of Trafalgar through the port-holes of the Portsmouth 
panorama have a sense of returning back into the past to see 
its happenings with their own eyes. This book gives the same 
impression of reality and, moreover, places Nelson and his 
‘“‘ band of brothers ” in a human and attractive light. 

Yet, as a study of character, Mr. Milton Wadman’s 
Elizabeth (Longmans, Green & Co., 12s. 6d. net), ranks, 
perhaps, highest among books recently published. Mr, 
Wadman’s style is light and humorous, but he goes to the 
heart of things and provides his readers with plenty of food 
for thought. It is good to see that Queen Elizabeth is at last 
meeting with the recognition which historians have long 
denied her. Hitherto, while singing the praises of the Eliza- 
bethan age, they have refused to give its queen much credit 
for its glories. Statesmen, sailors, merchant adventurers, 
poets and dramatists are extolled, but the mistress they 
served is represented only on her mean and petty side. Yet 
did Englishmen possess a true sense of gratitude and pro- 
portion, they would add to the Anglican Liturgy a form of 
thanksgiving for the existence of Queen Elizabeth, and during 
her lifetime the majority of her subjects, who adored her, 
would have repeated such a prayer with gusto. She, and she 
only, laid the foundations of the greatness of England and of 
the British Empire. Mr. Wadman brings out skilfully the 
main reasons for her success. She loved England and she had 
complete faith in her country’s destiny. In that she resembled 
another queen who in every other respect differed from her 
widely. Victoria likewise gave her name to an age of achieve- 
ment and her chief contribution to it, like Elizabeth, lay ina 
deep and undivided devotion to her country’s cause, but 
Elizabeth had a far harder task then Victoria. She was 
lonely, unloved, surrounded by enemies ; for thirty years of 
her reign her throne and her life were constantly plotted 
against and threatened. Yet she triumphed everywhere. It 
has been truly said that the young have faith but lack experi- 
ence, while the old possess experience but have lost faith. 
From the age of twenty-five Elizabeth combined an almost 
uncanny experience with a faith which never failed. All 
this and more we learn from Mr. Wadham’s delightful 
essay. In these dark days of uncertainty and of groping, 
timid leadership, it is good to read of a ruler who displayed 
consistently far-seeing wisdom and iron nerve. 

Mary MaxsE. 


“AUSONIUS. THE MOSELLA” 
By E. H. Blakeney. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 16s.). 


In his preface, Mr. Blakeney says that his book is written 
rather for the humble student than for the scholar, and, as 
such, it contains few faults. Mr. Blakeney has realized that, 
in an edition of this kind, it is essential that the reader should 
know something about the poet, and that the text should be 
clearly and fully explained. The introduction contains all 
that a study of the book requires, with a great deal more 
beside, and the highest praise is due to Mr. Blakeney for his 
great scholarship, and for the skill with which he uses it. 
Not only does he tell the reader all about Ausonius, but he 
takes him back fifteen and a-half centuries, and places him in 
Acquitaine, in the midst of that gay and care-free society of 
which the poet was a member. In his commentary he 
succeeds in explaining the difficulties and illusions in the poem, 
without entering into obscure or technical details which 
provide interest only for scholars; most happily has he 
avoided textual criticism. 

Mr. Blakeney’s choice of blank verse for the rendering is, 
as Professor Mackail points out in his admirable foreword, 
undoubtedly right ; indeed, it is difficult to know what other 
metre he could have used, without violating either the sense 
of the Latin or the quality of the translation. It is true that 
in places the English rendering deviates too far from the Latin 
meaning, and that the style is often elaborate and artificial, 
and thereby loses much of its force; but the latter fault is, 
whether intentionally or not, only a faithful reproduction of 
the Latin, which suffers from the same defects. It can never 
be said that Mr. Blakeney fails to do justice to the Latin ; 
frequently he excels it. Such lines as 

Nec retinent memores vestigia pressa figuras 

Nor footsteps, passing, leave a trace behind 
and 

Sic mea flaventem pingunt vineta Garumnam 

So paint my vines the yellowing Garonne 
proclaim this the work, not only of a profound scholar, but of 
a poet and an artist. 

Not even by his greatest admirers can Ausonius be called a 
great poet. He lived in an age devoid of intellectual freshness 
and imagination, when all the old literary forms and methods 
were outworn, and there was no spiritual force to revive them. 
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Moreover, his upbringing and education, which was of a narrow 
and conventional nature, were not the most suitable for a poet, 
As a result, his verse is barren of ideas, and lacks the insight 
and human sympathy that should pervade all true poetry, 
Furthermore, Ausonius was primarily a rhetorician, and 
regarded poetry as the rhetorical treatment of any subject in 
verse. The terrible results of such an attitude were illustrated 
by Cicero nearly four centuries before : 
O fortunatam natam me consule Romam ! 

The effect of this upon Ausonius was to make him prefer 
elaboration to simple and straightforward sentences, and so 


to detract from the beauty and lucidity of his poems, which ' 
sometimes descend to metrical “ journalese.”’ To this also | 


may be attributed his love of catalogue, which finds expression, 
in the ‘‘ Mosella,’’ in a list of fishes, and elsewhere in the 
‘“‘ Technopaegnion,” a classified list of all the monosyllabic 
nouns in the Latin language, so contrived as to form the last 
syllables of a hundred and sixty-four hexameter lines. 

In spite of his many failings, Ausonius displays, here and 
there, genuine inspiration. He was a Celt, and was, like all 
his race, very susceptible to natural beauty. But the chief 
value of Ausonius lies not in any intrinsic merit, but in the 
light that he throws upon a period of great importance to this 
country. For there is a very close similarity between the 
situation in the Roman Empire at the close of the 4th centu 
A.D. and in the British Empire towards the middle of the 20th. 
At that time the Roman Empire was showing signs of disin- 
tegration, and its provinces were beginning to become nations; 
the same signs are visible in the British Empire to-day. The 
causes were similar then to what they are now—the weakness 
of the people and the incompetence of their leaders ; there 
was the same vacillation and the same acquiescence in sur- 
render and compromise. In 375 A.D. the Goths, who were 
negotiating for an alliance with the ministers of the Emperor 
Valens, made a sudden attempt to cross the Roman frontier 
and surprise its guards ; they were, however, defeated by the 
vigilance of the Roman commanders, and driven back with 
loss, whereupon the ministers of Valens, who were anxious for 
a Gothic alliance, insisted on the punishment of the officers 
concerned. This incident met with a parallel in India not 
many years ago. There is, too, an obvious comparison 
between the division of the Eastern and Western Empires, 
which sealed the fate of Roman dominion, and the proposed 
separation of India from Great Britain. 


Another disintegrating element in the 4th century was the | 


large crowds of idle people that frequented all the great cities 
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of the Empire, and fed upon the resources of an already 
overburdened State; this “‘ misera ac sordida plebecula ” 
performed no useful service, and, as Juvenal said of it two 
and a-half centuries earlier, 

eves Duas tantum res anxius optat, 

panem et circenses. 
It constituted a problem which Roman Emperors and English 
politicians alike have failed to solve. 

It was impossible that the Roman Empire, weakened thus 
by disorders within, should long be able to resist the ever- 
increasing pressure of barbarian hordes without. Nor was 
the policy of the Emperors calculated to assist or strengthen 
it; for, under the later dynasties, a practise arose of admitting 
large bodies of barbarians within the confines of the Empire, 
and allowing them to settle in Roman terrritory. Constantine 
transported three hundred thousand Sarmatians from the 
Volga, and settled them near the western bank of the Rhine ; 
Valens admitted Fritigern’s Goths across the Danube, and 
paid for his folly with his life and the lives of seventy thousand 
of his soldiers at Adrianople. This dangerous policy was 
carried even further ; Constantine advanced a barbarian to 
the consulate, and, under his successors, barbarians frequently 
held high and responsible positions, a state of affairs very 
similar to the present. This led particularly to the fusion of 
the German with the Roman nationality, and the destruction 
of the ancient barrier between Roman and barbarian, and thus 
smoothed the way for the invaders who dismembered the 
Empire. For these “ semibarbari,” as they were called, were 
not attached by hereditary tradition to Roman ideas and the 
Roman name, and had traditions and culture diametrically 
opposed to those of Rome. They were not, therefore, suffi- 
ciently prejudiced in favour of the Roman Empire to preserve 
it, although they admired and partook of its superior 
civilisation. 

It is interesting to see that the Romans, like the English, 
were blinded by a sense of false security to the dangers that 
then threatened and later overwhelmed them ; signs, indeed, 
there were ; signs there are to-day ; but they were neglected, 
and so the Empire fell, and all its great civilisation, its ancient 
traditions and culture were swept away by the tide of bar- 
barian invasion, and drowned in the chaos that succeeded it. 


P. M. McI. Kemp. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Garden Book of Sir Thomas Hammer, Bart. Now first 
printed from the MS. volume of 1659 under the care of Ivy 
Elstob, with an introduction by Eleanor Sinclair Rohde 
(Gerald Howe, 21s. Limited edition). By a marvellous 
stroke of fortune the thick brown quarto containing this 
MS. fell into worthy hands in 1932, and has now for the first 
time been given to publication. Sir Thomas Hammer was 
born in 1612 of a distinguished family of the Welsh Marches. 
He fought for King Charles, and during the Commonwealth 


and the Restoration settled down on his estate at Bettisfield | 


and became one of the finest gardeners of his age ; the friend 
and horticultural adviser of John Evelyn and other experts 
of his time. Into this delightful book he has put the whole 
of his knowledge of and passionate love for flowers. Restora- 
tion gardens are rare to-day, but the fortunate owner of 
such a one might do worse than reproduce as a spring garden 
the plan of narcissi, tulips, hyacinths, and “ beareseares,” 
which Sir Thomas enumerates with such loving accuracy as 
planted in his Great Garden in December, 1660. Such a book 
makes us heap fresh curses on the heads of CapabilityBrown 
and the jardin anglais school, for with them the fashion for 
formal beds of flowers passed. In eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century novels there is much dismal talk of shrubberies, 
laurels and arbours, but little mention of flowering plants, 
though Victorian heroines tended geraniums with depressing 
assiduity. Now, thank Heaven, we are back with Sir Thomas 
Hammer and the flowers, cherishing them as friends, as he 
did. Not that we have attained in all respects to his level. 
As we grope for colour schemes in misleading plant lists, we 
pine for the vocabulary of his day. Why do we not describe 
the colour of forget-me-not as ‘“‘ watchet,” of marigolds as 
“ Aurore,” of petunias as “Murrey”? Nor have we his 
independent energy and resource ; we are softer folk. Every 
peach tree on his walks grew from stones planted by himself 
or his friends. In the whole book there is hardly word of a 
nurserymen, though foreign seed was purchaseable and 
friends exchanged gifts of plants at great risk to the latter, 
for journeys took weeks. Yet he accomplished feats we do 
not attempt, for he raised orange and citron trees from seed 
and planted successful vineyards. But it was the flowers he 
loved. Pace Miss Ruth Draper, how delightful it would be to 
take him round the garden ! 
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The Technique of Marriage, by Mary Borden (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d. net). There is plenty of human feeling, common sense 
and humour in this treatise on the difficulties of modern 
marriage. It says many things which wanted saying. The 
book is possibly more appropriate to the American than the 
English type of union; “ doll-wives’ are commoner in the 
United States than in England, where marriages are quite as 
often built upon a sense of good companionship as on pure 
passion. The authoress, perhaps inevitably in order to prove 
her points, seems to represent the wedded state as unduly 
difficult and unnatural. It is surely not against nature that 
one man and one woman should spend their lives together ? 
If it were, marriage would have cracked up long ago. Further, 
quite apart from the question of Christian ethics, the “ awful 
intimacy’ of marriage, the sharing of bed and board, of 
pleasures and troubles, the mutual interest in the children 
(which the book disregards almost entirely), all these things 
forge a link between husband and wife which nothing can 
really break, though they may to all appearances cut it 
asunder. The necessary ingredient in the marriage recipe is 
the ‘“‘ Will to succeed ” with all that it entails, and that is 
often sadly lacking nowadays. If it be true as the verse has 
it, that the Recording Angel in dealing with our lives will 
write “‘ not that we won or lost but how we played the game,” 
then modern marriage often appears as the one game we 
think we need not play unless we win. The authoress brings 
this point out well, and if there are undoubted drawbacks to 
the remedies she suggests, we must be grateful to her for 
having adapted age-long wisdom to present-day ideas, and 
for having been able, though a convinced feminist, to put the 
man’s side of the case sympathetically and fairly. 


Oxford: Its Place in National History, by Sir John A. R. 
Marriott. (Clarendon Press, 6s.) This book fills a need and 
sets an example to be followed with regard to other towns 
renowned in English history. It contains two hundred pages 
all told, yet it is a history, and a serious one, which never 
sinks to guide-book level. It suffers, inevitably, from a 
surfeit of material, for were it thrice as long, much would 
remain unsaid. Yet the author has set forth the growth and 
development of city and University in proper proportion and 
detail ; the founding of the colleges ; the reign of the Friars ; 
the advent of the New Learning and the Reformation ; the 
long struggle for King Charles ; the religious movements of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; the developments of 
modern days. An unbroken thread runs through the story 
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of respect for high tradition and of loyalty for causes worth 
fighting for. 


The Punjab of To-day, Vol. 11, by Hugh Kennedy Trevaskis 
(Civil and Military Gazette, 15s.). This is a book for the 
careful student of Indian problems. It is an Economic 
Survey of the Province, but politics are not disregarded, 
The regime of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer is, for example, mentioned 
as the golden age of the Punjab peasants; the proposed 
reforms are carefully criticised in considerable detail, and 
increased decentralisation is advocated. 


British Industries and their Organisation, by G. B. Allen. 
(Longman’s, 10s. 6d.) Professor Allen compresses into just 
over three hundred pages an encyclopedic review of the 
present conditions and organisation of British Industries. as 
compared with our post-war conditions. Concentrating as 
he does on our staple trades (coal, iron, steel, engineering, 
shipbuilding, motors and textiles), it makes depressing 
reading. In each, except the motor trade, we once had 
absolute supremacy, only to yield it after the war to the 
United States and Germany. Why this surrender? Pro- 
fessor Allen is silent about tariffs and appears a Free Trader 
in the ‘“‘ semi dormant” stage, and when it comes to what 
should be done his great knowledge causes him to emphasise 
the cons rather than the pros of action. This makes the 
book doleful if informative ; it is a good map but a poor 
travelling companion. His theme seems to be that having 
once been “ top nation” we are depending on products such 
as coal, iron and steel which are in decreasing demand, and 
are in an unfavourable position to adapt ourselves. Also our 
lack of organisation based on conservative individualism, makes 
reconstruction so slow that the patient may be on the retired 
list while still convalescent. Finally, many desirable economic 
reforms are thwarted by the demands on industry to fulfil 
social services, for we are spending as if we still retained 
absolute supremacy. Professor Allen makes a good point 
when he says that Trades Unions who obstruct improvements 
are far more damaging than those who dispute wages, for 
the former “ prevents the expansion of the most enter- 
prising firms.” <A useful text-book. 


TH. 
apy 
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Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


SOME MORE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Judith Clifford. By Robert Courtneidge. (Hutchinson and 
Co., 7s. 6d.) 


The story of a successful actress. Mr. Courtneidge, as was to be expected, 
reproduces the atmosphere, the ups and downs, the temptations, difficulties 
and hardships of theatre life most vividly. The brave good-tempered 
spirit and the cheerful easy relations of the stage are well shown. Felicity 
was a charming character, and though the same cannot be said for Judith, 
she is most natural. 


All I Ask. By Marigold Watney. (Hutchinson & Co., 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Two women, a doctor’s wife and a Squire’s daughter, escape from the 
monotonous round of domestic life in a village for a three months’ holiday 
in London. The expedition ends in disaster for each of them, but salvation 
awaits them on their return home A somewhat obvious tale, but pleasantly 
written. 


The Thibauts. By Roger Martin du Gard. Translated by 
Stephen Haden Guest. (John Lane, 7s. 6d. net.) 


This serial novel, which in the original runs into six volumes, is the 
French counterpart of the Forsyte Saga. The first two volumes are here 
translated. They give a most realistic and detailed picture of French 
middle-class life in a suburb of Paris. Perhaps too realistic for some tastes, 
but the characterisation is admirable. The French are now eagerly reading 
a translated Galsworthy. These books should be equally interesting to us. 


Mute Witnesses. By Victor L. Whitechurch. (Ernest Benn, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Canon Whitechurch has woven a semi-fictional history from the place- 
names, the church architecture and the parish records of a downland village. 
It is attractively done and it is worth imitating. The like could be done 
with many other villages in England. 


Glory Hole. By R. W. Thompson. (Duckworth, 8s. 6d. 
net. ) 


The author of “‘ Down Under,” that graphic chronicle of Australian life, 
tells his experiences when returning to England, at the outbreak of the 
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world slump, as steward on a third-class passenger liner. He describes 
existence on board with his customary energy and gusto. It makes 
interesting reading for those whose knowledge of a big steamship is 
confined to the saloon, the promenade deck and the deck cabins. 


One-Arm Sutton. By F. A. Sutton. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


Rather a breathless work. The author, educated at Eton and trained 
as an engineer, tells of a life of hair-raising adventure. He obtained a 
commission on the outbreak of war, lost his right hand in an encounter 
with a Turk in Gallipoli, and was subsequently employed by the War Office 
and by armament firms, in testing guns and providing artillery for the 
United States Army. He seems somehow to have reached the rank of 
Major-General. His post-war experiences, gold mining and trading in 
Siberia and China, read more strangely than any fiction, and we are promised 
more of them. He attracted danger as with a magnet. A thrilling book. 


Love on the Dole: A Tale of Two Cities. By Walter Green- 
wood. (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d. net.) 
A story, true to life, showing the present condition of affairs in Manchester 
and Salford. The author has personal experience of the grim surroundings 
he describes. This book is well worth reading, painful as it is. 


Tops and Bottoms. By Noel Streafeild. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


This book describes, in its earlier chapters, a London slum as it existed 
in 1904. The slum child, Beaty, afterwards passes into happier surround- 
ings, and the woman who adopts her, Felicity Fortesque, is an endearing 
and gracious character. The book is cleverly worked out ; Beaty and her 
offspring, for all their gratitude and happiness, remain substantially of the 
slum. 


Mrs. Ritchie. By Willa Muir. (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d.) 


Recommended by Book Society and deserving of the recommendation, 
but rather a gloomy book. 


The Secret of the Zodiac. By Julian Stern. (Boswell 
Printing Press, 7s. 6d.) 

A really exciting political novel written by someone who knows about 
politics. The sketch of Mr. Parbury, the Prime Minister, is only too true 
to life. The article from the “‘ Yes Press,’ written after the Revolution 
that communizes England is like what we read every day in these organs. 


A Prince of the Captivity. By John Buchan. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 
Somehow this does not “come off.” The hero is too unlikely and 


the situations are strained. Not good enough for Mr. Buchan from whom 
we expect the best. 


